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EN who know motor cars, and 

who examine the Better Buick, 

find ‘many features of superiority and 
of extra value. 


The Better Buick is More Powerful. The new 60 
and 75 horsepower Buick Valve-in-Head engines 
are superior in power. They take tough hills in 
high, push right through deep mud or gravel, and 
provide a clean, instantaneous get-away, when- 
ever needed. 


More Economical. Better Buick operating parts, 
all of them, are now protected from the dirt and 
wear that bring repair bills. Buick is the only 
car with the ‘‘Sealed Chassis’ and the ‘‘Triple 
Sealed Engine’’ (air cleaner, gasoline filter, and 
oil filter). 


And Easier and Safer to Drive. Controllable 
Beam Headlights make night driving safe. Auto- 
matic Heat Control makes cold engines start 
easily and run smoothly. Buick mechanical 4- 
wheel brakes give the same added security in 
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winter as in summer. Two years’ use on 400,000 
Buicks has more than proved the efficiency of the 
Buick type of brake. And the Better Buick 
steering gear is the easiest, safest, and most ex- 
pensive type ever built. 


Buick has added power to Buick power, safety to 
Buick safety, and reliability to the sturdy Buick 
chassis. Buick has built the motor car that offers 
the most today in performance and in value. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY 


Flint : Division of General Motors Corporation . Michigan 
Canadian Factories: McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 


Branches in all Principal 
Cities— Dealers Everywhere 


Pioneer Builders of 
Valve-in- Head Motor Cars 





tandar. 2-passenger Roadster - $1125 t 
aster 
Si 5-passenger Touring 1150 ‘ 
1X 2-passenger Coupe - 1195 Six 


5-pass. four-door Sedan 1295 


5-pass. two-door Sedan - 1195 
4-passenger Coupe - - 1275 


2-passenger Roadster - $1250 7-passenger Sedan - - $1995 
5-passenger Touring - 1295 5-passenger Brougham - 1925 
5-pass. two-door Sedan- 1395 3-pass. Sport Roadster - 1495 
5-pass. four-door Sedan - 1495 5-pass. Sport Touring - 1525 
4-passenger Coupe - - 1795 3-pass. Country Club - 1765 





the Belly BUICK 
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Propagation of Fruit Plants 


LL FRUITS and nuts are com- 

monly propagated by means of 

grafting, budding, cutting or 
some similar operation. Yet all fruit 
plants produce seed which is capable 
of producing new plants. The reason 
why fruit trees and other fruit plants 
are not generally grown from seed is 
due to the fact that the varieties will 
not come true. when so grown. 

In some regions, however, it has 
been the custom for countless genera- 
tions to propagate such fruits as the 
apple, plum or prune from seed. These 
regions, mainly located in Central Ku- 
rope, have developed certain types of 
fruit that can be grown from seed 
which are reasonably certain to pro- 
duce a somewhat similar ; 


Part I—General Methods of Propagation 
By W. H. Alderman 


University of Minnesota 





HE article presented on this page is the first of a series on 

| the “Propagation of Fruit Plants.” The author, W. H. 
Alderman, is Head of the Department of Horticulture at 

the University of Minnesota and is an authority on the subject. 
Succeeding installments will appear in each issue, except that of 
February (our spraying number), until the series is completed. 











type of layerage which is somewhat 
similar to propagation by runners is 
known as horizontal layerage. A 
branch or shoot is bent to the ground 
where it may or may not be placed 
in a shallow trench and covered at in- 
tervals with soil. In the case of a 
grapevine or similar plant, where a 
long cane or branch is available, it is 
possible to grow several individuals 
from one layer, since roots will strike 
and a shoot will form at every point 
covered with earth. A modification of 
this system is known.as serpentine 
layering. The only difference between 
horizontal and serpentine layering lies 
in the bending of the shoot into a 
bow-shaped upright between the places 

; where it is covered with 





type for generation after 
generation. Even after cen- 
turies of -seed production, 
however, there is a certain 
amount of variation in the 
seedling offspring, so much 
go that distinct varieties are 
difficult to identify. 

Among the seed propagat- 
ed wild fruits of our own 
country a similar variation 
can be observed. Since seed 
production merely guaran- 
tees the repréduction of the 
species and not the variety, 
horticulturists and fruit 
growers have been com- 
pelled to resort to various 
artificial methods of propa- 
gation, involving in each 
case the development of. a 
new plant from a section or 
part of an old plant. This 
is known as asexual prop- 
agation as contrasted with 
seed grown plants which 
may be considered true 
sexual propagation. 

The purpose of this series 
of articles. will be to 
describe briefly and illustrate the 
several common methods of propagat- 
ing fruit plants. It is not expected 
that special methods of propaga- 
tion used in certain districts or de- 
veloped for certain special types of 
trees or fruits will be discussed. The 
articles are designed more to satisfy 
the curiosity and interest of fruit 
growers than to impart new informa- 
tion. to nurserymen. It is also ‘in- 
tended to serve as a guide to the oc- 
casional fruit grower who is anxious 
to try his hand at growing a little 
nursery stock. : 


Methods of Asexual Propagation 


The artificial methods of propaga- 
tion that must be used to reproduce 
varieties may be divided into three 
groups, layerage, cuttage and graft- 
age. While there may be. many varia- 
tions in the methods used, they can 
all: be easily grouped in the three 
categories just mentioned. 

Layerage—Layerage is a process of 
Propagation wherein the new plant is 
developed while. still attached to the 
Patent plant. This is perhaps the 
simplest. and least artificial -of all 
Methods of-asexual propagation. The 
term is used to cover a wide range 
of. propagating schemes, beginning 
‘With such-purely. natural methods as 


1, Cross section of cleft 


stock cut away to show position of scions; 5, 
worked tree; 7, one scion removed to give the other a chance to develop. 


Successive stages in cleft grafting 


raft showing scions in position. 





Note that the inner layers of bark (cam- 
bium) are in contact, 2, Splitting the stock with cleft grafting chisel; 3, scions in position; 4, part of 
raft completed and waxed; 6, two years’ growth on top- 


earth. This gives an undu- 
lating serpent-like appear- 
ance to the layered shoot. 
At the point where the 
bent shoot is covered with 
soil, there is sometimes 
made a slight cut or split in 
the shoot. “These cut areas 
will form a callus, which is 
thought to stimulate root 
production. 

An interesting type of lay- 
erage is found in the propa- 
gation of the black rasp 
berry. Here the shoots will 
strike root only when the 
tip is bent to the ground 


and covered lightly with 
earth. This method is 
known as tip layering 


and results in a single plant 
for each raspberry shoot or 
branch. 

Perhaps the most useful 
method of layerage is 
known as mound layering, 
the common method of 
gzooseberry propagation. 
There are several ways of 
manipulating the plants in 


making use of the runner plants that tion of red raspberries through the mound layerage. A common method is 


are formed naturally and the propaga- natural spread of sucker sprouts. A 





the propagation of strawberries by . 
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to prune the plant back nearly to the 
ground line. If this is done in the 
spring before growth starts it will 
stimulate a rank growth of the 
sprouts. In the early summer a 
mound of earth is thrown up about 
the sprouts to a height of about 
eight or 10 inches. Unless _fol- 
lowed by a remarkably dry _ sea- 
son, each sprout will strike root 
into the mound of earth and in 
the fall or following spring may 
be removed and lined out in the 
nursery row for further development. 
A somewhat similar method may be 
followed which does not involve the 
pruning back of the plant. The mound 
may be thrown up about the old plant 
slightly higher than will be necessary 
in the pruned back condition, or thé 
low canes may be bent to the ground 
in either direction and so covered with 
earth that only about the upper fourth 
of their length protrudes. The smaller 
branches and shoots in this mounded 
plant will strike root and may be 
separately removed and lined out as 
indicated above. 


Cuttage—Cuttage is the next step in 
propagation and is considerably more 
artificial than layerage. It involves the 
propagation of new plants from small 
sections completely removed from the 


(Continued on page 12) 
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American Fruit Grower Magazine 


Why We Eat More Cranberries - 


O STRONG is tradition in govern- 
ing our habits that until recently 
the great body of American house- 

wives scarcely ever thought of cran- 
berries as an article of diet at any 
time except the annual festival. But 
times have changed. It took a com- 
bination of some big cranberry crops, 
low prices, the enterprise of the grow- 
ers, and printers’ ink, to turn the trick. 
Large quantities of cranberries are 
still consumed at Thanksgiving time, 
but their sale doesn’t stop there. The 
housewife has found. that they are 
good before and after. While cran- 
berry. sauce is still regarded as de- 
licious as it ever was, cranberry pie, 
cranberry ice, cranberry 
butter, cranberry jelly and 
cranberries in other forms 
have been made just as 
tempting to the palate. 

All of this has happened 
because American cran- 
berry. growers have had 
intelligence enough to co- 
operate on a businesslike 
basis. Thirty years ago 
they organized the Amer- 
ican Cranberry Exchange.” 
Although difficulties have 
been encountered, the ex- 
change has beén gradually 
built up until it is now 
one of the most effective 
co-operative organizations 
in the world. 


Three States Produce Most of the , 


Crop 


America’s annual crop of some 500,-° 
000° barrels is produced principally in 
threé states. — Massachusetts, 
Jersey and Wisconsin, where large 
areas of bog land suitable for cran- 
berries are found. Massa- 
chusetts ‘usually leads in 
the production, although 
oceasionally she has’ yield- 
ed first place to New Jer- 
sey. Wisconsin ranks 
third, producing less than 
one-tenth of the total crop. 

Before the organization 
of the American Cranberry 
Exchange, the growers had - 
their ups and downs, and 
the “downs” sometimes 
took them pretty deep. Be- 
cause of the many risks in 
growing cranberries, there 
were large fluctuations in 
the annual yields. Wi 
limited ‘ marketing facili- 
ties available, a big crop 
invariably meant low 
prices; in fact, the gross 
returns from a large crop 
were usually less than the 
receipts from a short crop. 
The growers saw the need 
for improvement in the marketing ma- 
chinery, and as far back as 1895 took 


_ the first step toward co-operation. 


Several local co-operative groups 
were formed during the next 15 years 
tn Wisconsin, Massachusetts and New 
Jersey. They did business with some. 
degree of success, but we._ not equal 
to handling a bumper crop. Finally, 
in 1911 all the locals got together and 
organized 1 
Exchange, a central sales agency, to 
handle the crop for the various locals. 
A. U. Chaney, former manager of the 
Wisconsin Cranberry Sales Company, 
was made general manager of the 


exchange. 


The experience of this body hence- 


forth demonstrated the first great les- 
son in marketing—It pays to organize. 
From 1914 to 1919 between 50 and 60 
per cent of 2lt American cranberries 
were marketed by the exchange. 
Since 1920 it has marketed 62 to 66 
per cent of the crop. 


Quality and Service First 


But there is a lot more to market- 
ing than organization. The next step 
was to improve-the quality of the 
berries put. on the market. Strict 
grading was established, and the ber- 
ries of different varicties and quality 


By Carl R. 


were sold under different brand 
names. The confidence of the dealers 
and of the consumers was gradually 
built up, and the members realized 
better. profits than they.had been ac- 
customed to. So another lesson was 
demonstrated—It pays to standardize. 
. But when 1914 brought the largest 
crop on record, the exchange, depend- 
ing upon its old methods, was unable 
to handle the situation. The bottom 
went out of.the market. It was evi- 
dent that the trade as it then ex- 
isted could not absorb a big crop. All 


New..- * 


the American Cranberry 


was well if the crop was not above 
the average, but any more created a 
grave problem... An average crop the 
next year gave a breathing spell, but 
in the summer of 1916 the exchange 
again saw a big crop on the horizon. 
What was to be done to avoid a repe- 
tition of the 1914 disaster? 

It was then that a hackneyed slo- 
gan took on a new meaning and be- 
came a part of the creed of the cran- 
berry growers—It pays. to advertise. 
It had worked for corn-flakes, tooth- 
paste and chewing gum, reasoned Mr. 
Chaney; why not for cranberries? He 
agra the directors to try it out. 

he city of Chicago was picked for 
the test, and about $23,000 was. spent 
in newspaper ads, street-car cards, 
printed bulletins and service work. 
The results were as surprising as they 
were satisfying... The consumption of 
cranberries in Chicago jumped almost 
50 per cent above that of the previous. 


year, while in most other large cities, . 


where no advertising had been done, 
the consumption fell off. 

The year 1918, however, furnished 
the real test. Under war conditions 
sugar was scarce and high—and cran- 
berries take a lot of sugar. Another 


big crop was ripening. Some aid must.. 


be bed 09, maetEm 36 hide eyntjoanmauienes 


Woodward 


tional advertising campaign was in- 
augurated, and $54,000 was spent in 
the 30 days following October 15. The 
results were most gratifying. The 


entire crop was disposed of at a good’ 


price. Just what would have’ hap- 
pened had no advertising been done, 
no one knows. 
tasted the bitterness. of previous 
“bumper crops” will tell you they are 
satisfied in their own minds how they 
would have fared. 

Since then the exchange has been 
going more and more heavily into 


But the growers who 


360,388 barrels for its members at an 
average price of $9.96. The ‘toia) 
business amounts annually to between 
three and four million dollars. 
Perhaps no better indication of tig 
efficiency of the ‘association can be 
‘shown than its low operating ey. 
pense. Here is what happened to 
“the consumer’s dollar” — for 
“Eatmor” cranberries in 1920 


Retailer ......ccicscee. 22.4 cents 
Wholesaler - 11.2 cents 
Transportation ........ 7.4 cents 
Advertising ........... 1.5 cents 
A. C. Exchange........ 3.5 cents 
GrowWe? ..cecececeesees 54.0 cents 
Aside. from advertising, 
which took only 1.5 per 
cent, the expenses of the 
exchange and the locals 
were only 3.5 cents of the 
dollar, The grower re. 
ceived 54 per cent of the 
retail price—a very high 
’ proportion as compared 
with other commodities, It 
is believed that this cost 
of marketing is one of the 
lowest, if not the lowest, 
among the fruits. 


Adjusting Price to Suppl 
- and Demand 


“eeeeboeeee 


-tising means so much 
money. wasted, -Advertising 
must. be so gauged as to make demand 
correspond with supply. 
change studies: the: field, and adver. 


_-tises. according to the conditions - it. 


I—Harvest scene in a cranberry bog. A clean swath is made across the bog by @ long line of pickers. 
The “row boss,” with stick in hand, sees to it that the pickers attend to business. 2—A quicker way to pick 
cranberries is by means of specially designed scoops, but these injure the vines more than hand picking. Center 
—A cluster ‘of Howes Granberries. 3—Receiving cranberries from the pickers. 4—Storage house at Whites- 
bog, the largest cranberry farm in the world, located near Browns Mills, N. J. 


advertising. In 1922 it spent $180,000; 
in 1923 nearly $200,000. Large yields 
are no longer looked upon as a lia- 
bility, with the instrument of adver- 
tising to stimulate demand. Mr. 
Chaney says this coming season the 
exchange is’ going to double its appro- 
priation for advertising over last year. 
The advertising of the American 
Cranberry Exchange is not limited to 
display ads and running notices .in 
the newspapers and trade journals. 
Some of our most popular magazines 
carry advertisements of “Katmor” 
cranberries. Nor does it stop here. 
Pass a grocery. store and. you see an 
attractive window card displaying the 
price of cranberries. Call on your 
grocer and he will likely hand you a 
neat folder printed in colors and tell- 
ing in detail “Ten ways to Eatmore 
Cranberries,”. or a booklet that gives 
the story of cranberry growing, or 
another that sets forth in convincing 
terms. the health-giving qualities . of 
the: berry. It. is not surprising that 
after the experience of the past 10 
years, the American Cranberry Ex- 
ehange believes in advertising. * 
The exchange controls about 75 per 
cent of the Wisconsin crop and 65 
per cent of the Massachusetts and 


New Jersey a: » as tt heretics 


finds... Each year, in advance of the 
shipping -season, the probable supply 


reports. - Also, through special agents 
who study’: conditions in 
the various markets,: the’ 
exchange keeps: its finger 
on the pulse-of the buying 
public and is able to tell 
’ pretty “closely what the 


And as has been men- 
tioned, advertising is used 
as needed to influence this 
demand. Then when the 
shipping season begins, 
the exchange names an 
“opening price,” deter: 


assure a steady and uni- 
form ‘flow of ‘berries to 
market through the sea- 
: son. -The exchange enh- 
deavors to arrive at: a 
price that will assure the 
grower a fair profit, but 
which will also permit thé 
consimer to use a fair 
share of the crop, and 
which will encourage fur 
ther trading. Hence the fourth great 
lesson shown—It pays to stabilize. 
Although the exchange handles 


more than half the American crop, | 
no attempt is made to monopolize — 


supply, or rigidly to. control price. | 
Care is taken to avoid too high 3 
figure at the beginning; in fact, the 
price is more likely to rise than to 
fall as the season progresses. Unduwy 
high. prices are discouraged, for it is 
recognized that. eventually they will 
harm the market. 

This was illustrated in the price 
fluctuations. last yeer. The prelim- 
inary estimates of the crop ~~ 
rather low.- After Thanksgiving, be- 
cause of light stocks in dealers’ hands, 
there was a large demand-and prices 
advanced rapidly. By the middle of 
December, however, the markets were 
well supplied, and then it developed 


“that the crop “was 10 per cent larger 


than had been estimated: The market 
reacted and by the middle of Febru- . 
Age down to the original opening 
= 
The price dropped Decatise it. had 
been allowed to go too nigh, explained 
Mr. Chaney in his report for the sea 
son. “We believe this reaction was 


caused mainly by the fact that the ~ 


= ge oe page 37) 


» But “hit or miss’’ adver... 


The ex. 


is determined through: surveys and « 


demand is likely to be,: 


mined at a-level that will - 
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- National Rootstock Survey 


Division of Pomology of the. Uni- 
versity of California has been 
making annual surveys of California 
gurserymen in order to ascertain the 
rcentages of the various rootstocks 
used for all deciduous fruits. Reports 
of these surveys have appeared in the 
AmertcAN Furr GRowER MaGazZINneE 
from time to time, the last report ap- 
pearing in the March, 1925, issue. 
These surveys have brought out some 
yery interesting and valuable informa- 
tion, not only for fruit growers but 
for those who are interested in root- 
stock work, particularly nursérymen 
and horticultural investigators. 

In order to get some idea of the 
conditions in other parts of the coun- 
try relative to the demands for the 
yarious stocks, it was thought advis- 
able to enlarge the scope of the sur- 
yey to include nurserymen from all 
major fruit growing sections in the 
United States. Accordingly, questiop- 
naires were sent out to about 200 
purseries scattered all over the coun- 
try asking for figures showing the 
number sold of each kind of fruit 
tree on each type of stock commonly 
used for the species. In reality, a 
request was made of the nurseries for 
a list of trees sold during the past 
planting season, 1924-25. The nursery- 
men were assured that the figures 
would be treated strictly confidential, 
and the degree of co-operation was 
really surprising. Of approximately 
‘200 questionnaires sent out, 125 were 
returned, a very large percentage in- 
deed. Ordinarily the returns received 
from most types of questionnaires is 
Jess than five per cent. The large 
number of returns showed conclusive- 
ly. that the nurserymen of the country 
are willing to give any information 
that may prove of value and interest 
to those who are primarily interested 
in fruit growing. (The writer would 
like to take this opportunity to ex- 
press his appreciation to those who so 
willingly co-operated in this survey.) 

The final results of the survey show 
that figures were supplied. for approxi- 
mately 13,000,000 budded . or grafted 
trees sold. during. the season 1924-25. 


D din the past few years the 


Although this does. not represent all 


deciduous trees sold in thé country 
during that period, the percentages 
are probably representative of the 
conditions existing in the country at 
large. 

As would be expected, certain por- 
tions of the country are using certain 
stocks in greater percentages than 
others. Also, some sections are using 
stocks which are not used at all in 
other sections. This, of cou.'se, is due 
to variations in soils, climate, water 
conditions, etc. Certain local condi- 
tions are such that many regions have 
developed stocks particularly adapted 
to these conditions. However, this 
cannot be said with any degree of 
assurance until these stocks have 
been given a trial under conditions 
other than those for which they have 
been used. For instance, we find that 
the American or native species of 
plums is being used to a great extent 
in sections where a hardy root is 
needed. In milder sections where 
hardiness is not a requirement, we 
find that this stock is: not used as a 
foundation for orchards. BS 
‘Taking the country as a whole we 
find that the following conditions 
existed the past planting season: 


Sweet Cherries Propagated on: 
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Peaches Propagated on: 
Peach Roots........ 
Myrobalan Root ... 
Apricot Root ....... 





“Chickasaw 
Almonds Propagated on: 
RE ES A. god obdGcicseees Mides 55.5 


Americana Plum Cots........... 2.2 
Mahaleb Roots Preferred for Cherries 


The above figures bring out some 
very interesting points. Referring to 


root. This is the favored stock in the 
middle west and eastern states, where 
large numbers of trees are: sold an- 
nually. The peach and Myrobalan 
roots were in second and third place, 
respectively, while the Marianna plum, 
apricot, sand cherry and almond fol- 
low .in order. Where a hardg root is 
required the native root naturally is 
used. Where hardiness is not the im- 
portant factor, we find the peach and 
Myrobalan in heavy demand. The 
Marianna. plum root is confined to 
only a certain section of, the country, 
as will presently be shown, where it 
is giving splendid results. The sand 
cherry (Prunus besseyi) also finds a 
place in certain sections of the coun- 
try: : / 


Myrobalan Stocks for Prunes 


The production of prunes is confined 
mostly. to the Pacific Coast states, 
where the Myrobalan root is the fa- 
vored stock, with the peach in second 
place. While the native plum root is 
the favored stock with the plums, it 
receives but little attention from 
prune growers, due chiefly to the fact 
that the prune is not produced in 








SUMMARY OF THE ROOTSTOCK SITUATION. 


North Atlantic 
States. 
Per cent. 
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the cherries we find that the Mahaleb 
root is preferred for both sweet and 
sour varieties. .It was. in slightly 
greater demand. than the Mazzard, for 
the sweet varieties, while for the sour 
varieties practically the entire demand 
was for the Mahaleb. The reason for 
the Mahaleb being in greater favor 
for the sweet ch es can be account: 
ed for by the fact that certain sections 
of the country have gone in for this 
root at the almost total exclusion of 
the Mazzard. A few nurserymen fre- 
ported several cherries on Morello 
root, of which there are many types. 
Just what types were used.is not 
known, with the exception of those 
reported by California aurserymen. 


Stocks for Plums 


The Americana plum or native plum 
was the most favored stock for plum 
varieties, well over one-half of all 
trees sold being on this particular 


sections where severe winters prevail. 
It will be.noted that the Davidiana, 
or Chinese wild peach, is given as a 
stock for the prune. This stock has 


proven to be very resistant to alkali . 


Boils but how it is going to behave as 
a stock for prunes is yet to be seen. 
In all probability, it will prove as suc- 
cessful as the ordinary peach stock 
as far as affinity is concerned. 


Japanese Roots in Demand for Pears 


Surprising as it may appear to 
some, the Japanese stock is in much 
greater demand than the French for 
pear trees. As far as California is 
concerned, these stocks have been 
changing place for first honors, due 


_ principally to blight resistance, differ- 


ences in capability of withstanding 
“wet feet,” oak-root fungus, woolly 
aphis, etc. Whether similar fluctua- 
tions have taken place throughout the 
country as a whole cannot be stated, 


due to lack of figures. Quince roots 
have been in large demand in certain 
sections of the country where the 
dwarf pear tree is found advisable. 
The Ussuriensis and Calleryana roots 
are being used because of their appar- 
ent resistance to blight. There is 
some question in the writer’s mind 
relative to the advisability of using 
the Ussuriensis, owing td the great 
variaticn found to exist in seedlings. 
However, the resistant types surely 
have their place. To be true, the 
Ussuriensis was the “talk of the 
town” a few years back, but in all 
probability the Calleryana has come 
to replace it. Many nurseries have 
sold double-worked trees such as Old 
Home on French in order to get a 
resistant root and body to the tree, 
This procedure is no doubt one of the 
best to follow. 


Roots for Apricots and Peaches 
The peach root was the favored 


’ stock for apricots, with the apricot - 


reot itself- coming next, followed by 
the Myrobalan, Davidiana and Sand 
Cherry. The behavior of the apricot - 
on Davidiana and Sand Cherry is 
doubtful, especially the latter. How- 
ever, the Davidiana will no doubt find 
a@ place as a stock for apricots. 

Although many different kinds of 
roots are in se as stocks for peach 
trees, the peach root is practically the 
only root that is of importance. Cer- 
tain local conditions often require an- 
other type of root, but for most condi- 
tions this root has proven satisfac- 
tory. There is some doubt as to the 
behavior of peaches on Myrobalan 
roots, although some varieties may do 
much better than others. As a rule, 
the trees are short-lived. The apricot 
has given some success as a stock, 
while it is claimed that trees on Mari-: 
anna are short-lived. The Davidiana 
is giving excellent results under Cali- 
fornia conditions in highly alkaline 
soils. The behavior of the -Sand 
Cherry and Chickasaw plum as a com- 
mercial proposition is also doubtful. 

Peach and almond roots seem to be 
the favored stocks for the almond, 
which is grown in but few sections of 
the country. 


Variations in Different Sections 

In order to show variations that 
exist in different regions, as far as 
the demand for the various rootstocks 
{s concerned, it was thought advisable 
to divide the country into seven sec- 
tions. This, of course,’ is nothing 
more than an arbitrary division, but 
it is the only way out to show exist- 
ing variations. The seven groups 
are: 

1. North Atlantic states, including 
those states from Canada to North 
Carolina bordering the Atlantic Ocean, 


Southern states. 
North Plain states. 
Central states. 
Mountain states. 
Northwestern states. 
California. 


73S Ore ge bo 


Owing to lack of space, but three 
complete sets of. tables will be pre- 
sented, namely, those representing 
séctions 1, 2 and 7. However, refer- 
ence will: be made to the other sec- 
tions as well during the discussion. 


Mazzard Root for Sweet Cnerries in 
California 

In looking at the figures for the 
sweet cherries, we find considerable 
differences in the preference of the 
three sections. Mahaleb is the fa- 
vored root in the North Atlantic 
states and southern states, while in 
California we find the Mazzard root 
the favored stock. The Northwest 
section is the only other region where 
the Mazzard is the root in greatest 
demand. All other sections of the 
country favor the Mahaleb as a stock 
for the sweet cherry. 

Although some sections reported 
the sour cherry on Mazzard root to 
some extent, none reported prefer- 
ence for it. As a result, we find that 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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Observe the Spirit of 
Thanksgiving Day 


HANKSGIVING time is almost here. 

i Most of us will have a monstrous din- 
ner. Some of us will visit relatives or 
friends for the day. Others will observe the 


day in the form of a home-coming, and all the _ 


children and grandchildren will be there. But 
how many of us will pass through the day and 
beyond it without catching the full spirit of 
the occasion? 


Thanksgiving Day is an American institu-” 


tion. The Pilgrims, after suffering the sever- 
est kind of hardships, were thankful for the 
good fortune which they met and they set 
aside a special day in the late fall to give 
thanks. Since that time the day has been ob- 
served every year in America, and many for- 
eign countries haves adopted the idea. The 
day is observed by creeds and classes of all 
kinds all over the world. 

In our busy lives we meet reverses of all 
kinds and we see much bad in the world. about 
us. On every hand we see people who are 
ready to take advantage of others. Accounts 
of murders, divorce, robbery and scandal! fill 
our newspapers. Even in our own immediate 
affairs we meet such things as crop failures, 
damage from hail, unfavorable weather at 
critical periods, frost injury, bad marketing 
conditions, fire, sickness in the family, or even 
death of a loved one. It is awfully easy to 
see the dark side of life and to allow ourselves 
to fall into the mood of thinking there is noth- 
ing to be particularly thankful for in this 
cruel world of ours. 

But wait a moment! MHaven’t we many 
things to be thankful for, after'all? Don’t we 
have, first of all, a wonderful world to live in? 
Isn’t it great to know that you can go to bed 
every night and rest content that the sun will 
appear again in the morning “right on the dot”? 
Isn’t there a lot of satisfaction, as winter ap- 
proaches, in feeling that the sun will again 
become warm in the spring, and the weather 
conditions favorable, so that we can produce 
another crop of fruit? Isn’t it wonderful to 
watch our kiddies, our animals and our crops 
grow? Think of the satisfaction there is in 
the splendid tools and equipment we have 
nowadays with which to do our work. Think 


of the facilities Pe travel and transportation 
as a result of our highways, our railroads, our 
aeroplanes and our boat lines. How wonder- 
ful it is to sit in our easy chairs at home and 
listen over radio to a world series baseball 
game in Washington, a sermon in Kansas City, 
a football game at Berkeley or a concert in 
New York! Think of the thousands of good 
people we meet, of the many good deeds that 
are performed in the world, and of the great 
country in which we live. With all of its 
faults, it is the greatest country on earth. 

Perhaps many of us have had misfortunes 
the past year. Perhaps bad luck has seemed 
to follow us or we have not done as well as 
we had hoped to do. But notwithstanding all 
of these things, there are very few of us who 
cannot find many more things to be thankful 
for than to be sad about. God has been good 
to us again during the past year. Let us bear 
these things in mind on this Thanksgiving 
Day and render thanks for our blessings. 


The Series on Propagation . 
A BOUT a year ago we published a series 





of articles on the apple by J. R. Mag- 
“ness which brought unusual approval 
from our readers, This series convinced us 
that other articles on fundamental principles 
of fruit growing would be welcomed. 
Accordingly, we are beginning in this issue 
a@ series on the propagation of fruit plants. 
This is a subject of great importance, one 
that is not thoreughly understood by many 
growers, and one which every grower. must 
understand in order to make his orchard op- 
erations most successful. Every grower should 
be thoroughly familiar with the materials and 
methods used in propagating fruit plants. He 
ean neither buy plants intelligently from a 
nursery nor propagate his plants at home to 
the best advantage without this information. 
The author of this series is Prof. W. H. Al- 
derman, Head of the Department of Horticul- 
ture at the University.of Minnesota. He needs 
no introduction to persons who have kept in 
touch with developments in American horti- 
culture. He has given special attention to 
propagation matters and the information he 
presents is, therefore, entirely trustworthy. 
It may seem somewhat out of season to some 
persons to begin the series at this time. How- 


ever, it must be remembered that the propa- 


gation of sgme plants is begun in the fall and, 
furthermore, that preparations during the 
early winter are necessary in the case of many 
fruit plants. Again, wise growers wish to know 
about such matters well in advance of the 
time they actually perform the operations; 
they can then lay their plans most intelli- 
gently. Another reason why we are beginning 
the series at this time is because we wish 
growers to have all this information before 
them by the time spring arrives so that they 
can use it in next year’s operations. An addi- 
tional installment will appear in each issue, 
except that of February (our spraying num- 
ber), until the series is completed. 





Southeastern Fruit Growing 


E ARE constantly in search of new 
W developments that will make the mag- 

azine of greater value to our readers. 
Besides the first installment of. the series on 
propagation, there is another feature in this 
issue to which we wish to call especial at- 
tention. 

The recent trip of the Editor to the South- 
east convinced us of the growing importance 
of the fruit industry in that section. In order 
to better serve the growers of that territory, 
we have arranged with Dr. 0. F. E. Winberg 
of Alabama to write a regular department on 
southeastern fruit growing. His first install- 
ment appears in this issue. 

Dr. Winberg has been located in Alabama 


American Fruit Grower Magazing : 


for 20 years and has been closely associateg 
with the development of the fruit industry 
there as well as throughout the Southeast, 
He is presigent of the Gulf Coast Horticultural 
Society and president and manager of the 
Gulf Coast Citrus Exchange. He owns and 
manages extensive plantings of Satsuma or. 
anges and pecan groves. Furthermore, he ig 
well trained from a technical standpoint. 

We feel gratified in securing the services of 
Dr. Winberg. His material will pertain not 
only to fruit growing in his immediate terri. 
tory, but it will apply to fruit growing 
throughout the Southeast, since he is familiar 
with this entire territory. We believe, fur. 
thermore, that his articles will prove helpfy] 
to citrus growers in Texas, Arizona and Cali. 
fornia, as well as interesting to growers al] 
over the country. 


Fight on Child Labor Amend. 


ment Revived 
4 & HE AMERICAN Federation of Labor at 





its recent convention voted to continue 

its efforts to secure the ratification of 
the child labor amendment to the federal con- 
stitution. 

That amendment was badly defeated last 
winter by most of the state legislatures. The 
federation now proposes to take advantage of 
a technicality to secure the desired ends. 

Certain court decisions have established im- 
portant. precedents regarding amendments to 
the constitution. 
state on an amendment stands indefinitely and 
cannot be revoked. States which have voted 
against an amendment can reconsider their 
vote and change the same at any time. 

It is now the plan of the federation to con- 
tinue the fight in states which have voted 
down the amendment. Through changing per- 
sonnel in legislatures, the federation hopes in 
time to get a sufficient number of states, one 
by one, to change their votes to bring about 
ratification. 

This method on the part of the federation 
seems to us hardly fair, It indicates a willing- 
ness, and even a desire, to force the child la- 


*bor amendment upon the country even though 


it may not have the support of a majority of 
the people at the time of its final ratification. 

In view of the importance of this whole 
question, the various agricultural organiza- 
tions should, in our opinion, ask Congress to 
enact legislation limiting the time during 
which a given amendment may be consid- 
ered. A five-year time limit would be very 
appropriate. 

As we pointed out in editorials last winter, 
the child labor amendment in its present form 
is not a good thing for agriculture and horti- 
culture. Farmers and fruit growers should 
use their influence against it both as individ- 
uals and through their organizations. 





Eliminate the Automobile 
Tax 


ARMERS make up about one-third of the 
F population and buy more automobiles 

and trucks on the average and on the 
whole than any other large class of Ameri- 
cans, Taxation is a vital problem to the 
farmer and therefore it would be to his advan- 
tage to have the sales tax on automobiles and 
trucks eliminated. The government is now 
considering further tax reductions. Farmers 
and fruit growers should in their own inter- 
ests urge their representatives and senators 


in Congress to eliminate the automobile tax. . 





LAN to attend the anneal meeting of 
P your horticultural society this winter. 


You will learn of the latest developments . 


in the industry and meet leaders in the busi- 
‘ness there. 


A favorable vote of any ° 
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Rambles of a Horticulturist 
By C. E. Darst 


FTER making the visit to North 
A Carolina, which was described 

in the October issue, I proceed- 
ed down into Georgia toward Florida. 
Some peaches were still moving out 
of northern Georgia near Atlanta, but 
all of the crop had been picked in the 
Fort Valley district. 


The Georgia Peach Growers’ Exchange 


I found that many of the growers 
were away on vatations following 
their hard work during the harvest- 


called cumulative damage from oil 
sprays. Trees sprayed with oils for 
three years have shown no damage 
to date. I saw peach trees sprayed 
three times with oii sprays during the 
past season and they looked fully as 
healthy as trees not so sprayed. Mr. 
Alden led me to a Celeste fig tree 
where I obtained my first taste of 


be held over very nicely in cold stor- 
age. Government tests have shown 
practically no deterioration after three 
years when the nuts were kept at 
temperatures ‘ranging from 32 to 35 
degrees Fahrenheit. : 


Well Equipped Warehouse at Albany 
The exchange has a fine warehouse 








ing period, but I had an 
interesting interview with 
w. C. Bewley, secretary, 
treasurer and manager of 
the Georgia Peach Grow- 
ers’ Exchange, with head- 
quarters at Macon. Mr. 
Bewley and his associates 
have had a difficult year 
in operating the associa- 
tion in view of the bad 
marketing conditions 
existing during 1924, but 
they seem to be overcom- 
ing the obstacles nicely. 
In Mr. Bewley’s opinion, 
co-operative marketing 
represents a new princi- 
ple which growers must 
learn through gradual 
education. He places 
much confidence in young 
men, particularly college- 








showed, ,me: -He stated that: iv is 
common practice to bud the seedlings 
as they reach ,@ certain size», The 
first year the :largest, sebdlings: are 
budded; the second year another lot 
is budded; and the third year the re- 
maining third is budded. In the case 
of apples and citrus fruits, it has been 
demonstrated that the faster growing 
seedlings make the best producing 
trees, and there are good reasons for 
believing this principle holds true in 
the case of nut trees also. The writer 
would certainly use only 
the most vigorous seed- 
lings for propagating and 
would discard all others. 


College and Station at 


Gainesville 


Proceeding into Florida, 
I first visited the college 
and station at Gainesville. 
I was particularly im- 
pressed with the numer- 
ous long-leaf pines grow- 
ing on the campus. These 
wonderful trees, laden 
with Spanish moss, give 
this campus an individual- 
ity that is not duplicated 
by any I have seen. Dean 
W. L. Floyd, a member of 
our Advisory Committee, 
showed me the work in 
progress. Gainesville is a 
little far north for the 





trained young men, and 
he believes they will in 
time prove the principal 
factors in bringing about 
the growth of the co-operative move- 
ment. 

The quality of Georgia peaches was 
excellent this year. Because of the 
dry weather, there was little develop- 
ment of brown rot in transit. The 
dry weather, however, did not mate- 
rially affect the size of the fruit, ex- 
cept in the case of Hileys. Prices 
were quite satisfactory due to the 
prevailing opinion that a short crop 
would be produced, to short crops of 
small fruits in northern states, and 
to the good carrying power of the 
early shipments. Last winter many 
trees of the early varieties were re- 
moved. Owing to the peculiar mar- 
keting conditions this season, these 
early varieties brought especially 
good prices. Mr. Bewley fears that 
this may cause some growers to 
begin planting the early varieties 
again. 

Government Laboratory at Fort Valley 


I had a brief visit at the govern- 
ment laboratory at Fort Valley, which 
has done valuable work for the 
Georgia growers. In the absence of 
0. IL Snapp, Mr. Alden showed me 
the work in progress. The. station 
just now is investigating the oriental 
fruit moth. Thousands of the insects 
were daily being hatched in a 
screened enclosure and studied. This 
insect is present in Georgia, but it 
has not become a serious factor to 
date. The last generation appears 
rather early. A large proportion of 
the larvae which hatch from the 
cocoons, die during the long autumns 
Prevailing in Georgia. If the insect 
should develop another generation 
before spinning the cocoons, it 
could beceme a very serious factor. 

Nematodes are a serious factor in 
Georgia peach culture. Resistant 
stocks are being developed which? 
Promise to relieve this problem. The 
station has been investigating the so- 





“A Georgia peach orchard in its second 


year, interplanted with cotton 


fresh southern figs. They were very 
fine indeed, but I would not want to 
eat very many of them at one time. 


The National Pecan Growers’ Exchange 


Proceeding on the way, I stopped 
at Albany in southern Georgia to 
visit the National Pecan Growers’ Ex- 
change. W. P. Bullard, the manager, 
told me all about the exchange and 
took me on a long drive down the 
paved Dixie highway leading into 
Florida. For a considerable distance 
this road is lined on both sides with 
pecan groves, varying in age and 
stretching in some places as far as 
the eye can see. There are about 
40,000 trees in the Albany district, 
bearing and young. Schley is the 
most popular variety, with Stuart a 
close second. The most serious pest 
is pecan scab. Unfortunately, some 
of the best varieties are rather sus- 








A three-year-old grapefruit grove on the grounds of the Florida Citrus Experiment Station, Lake Alfred, Fla. 


at- Albany, equipped with several 
first-class grading machines. The 
best is one recently invented by Mr. 
Bullard and patented in the name of 
the exchange. Pecans from several 
states, including North Carolina, are 
sent to this warehouse for grading 
and sale. Itis planned to build other 
warehouses as the industry grows. 
Mr. Bullard feels that as the produc- 
tion of pecans increases, it will be 
necessary to lower prices somewhat 
and to advertise exténsively in order 
to place pecans among the staple 
foods so that they will be consumed 
by more people. At present too many 
persons regard them as a luxury. 
With this in view, Mr. Bullard is urg- 
ing growers to cut costs of produc- 
tion to the lowest possible figures 
and to adopt methods that will pre- 
duce good crops of high quality nuts, 
in order that they may be able to 





The effect of rootstocks on the growth and vigor of orange trees 


Left: 
orous, early producing tree, but the fruit on most soils is rough and of somewhat 


inferior quality. Right: Three-year-old Valencias on sour orange stocks. 


Three-year-old Valencias on rough lemon stocks. 


This stock produces a vig- 


The trees 


are slower growing than those on rough lemon stocks, and slower to come into bear- 
ing, but the quality of the fruit is superior. 


ceptible to this disease. Bordeaux 
mixture is giving the best control, 
but the height of old trees makes 
application difficult. Dusting by aero- 
plane, in Mr. Bullard’s opinion, would 
be a practical proposition if an effec- 
tive fungicide were known. The Bor- 
deaux dust now available is not effi- 
cient in controlling scab. 

The exchange marketed 1,200,000 
pounds of pecans in 1923. Because of 
the large production, some nuts were 
held over in cold storage. Practically 
all of these have now been sold at. 
prices ranging from 65 cents per 
pound for the best varieties to 30 
cents per pound for the lower grade 
nuts. Fortunately for the pecan 
growers, aay surplus production can 


still make a profit should reductions 
in prices become necessary. 

Mr. Bullard is a believer in a CcO- 
operative management which under- 
stands the grower end of the busi- 
ness as well as the marketing end. 
Not only does he believe this, but he 
is practicing it as well, for he has 
extensive groves in the vicinity. He 
questions whether managers taken 
from the produce trade and who do 
not have a thorough understanding 
of or sympathy for the grower view- 
point can ever become effective co- 
operative managers. 


Practice in Budding Pecan Trees 


I was much interested in some 
pecan nurseries which Mr, Bullard 





most successful culture of 
citrus fruits, aside from 
Satsuma oranges, and 
therefore most of the citrus experi- 
mental work is done at Lake Alfred. 
The most interesting thing I saw at 
Gainesville was a fine lot of Crotolaria, 
a new leguminous cover crop which is 
giving excellent results in Florida. Be- 
sides showing me the work and ac- 
quainting me with his associates, Dean 
Floyd gave me much information 
that proved helpful in the remainder 
of my visit in Florida. 


The Real Estate Boom 


At Orlando I came into close touch 
with the real estate boom. Many peo- 
ple told me that there were more peo- 
ple in Florida at that time (August) 
than were present at the height of the 
tourist season last winter. There 
were real estate firms everywhere. 
I stopped to see the editor of the 
local paper and besides his own place 
of business there were five others in 
the half block, all occupied by real 
estate firms. On the second story 
there were several more. The real 
estate men were so numerous that 
they wore badges so they would waste 
no time in soliciting each other. Sub- 
divisions were being established in 
every direction and for miles into the 
country. It was nothing, as one 
walked down the street, to overhear 
men talking in terms of a half mil- 
lion, a million, or two million’ dollars. 
One wonders how long the boom can 
last at the present rate. Most of the 
leaders with whom I talked feel that 
the boom will continue at its present 
height for some little time but that it 
will eventually subside to a certain 
extent. They believe, however, that 
Florida is headed toward steady de- 
velopment. 

The real estate boom will undoubt- 
edly have its influence on the fruit 


(Concluded on page 34) 
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A Georgia peach packing house. 
equipped with one of the most modern 
sizers and other necessary machin- 
ery, all operated by an electric 
motor 
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” Storage Scald in 


TORAGD: scald is probably the 

most serious disease of apples 

mage Be storing and marketing 
periods. - the. disease is not evi- 
dent at the time the fruit is removed 
from storage, but the same fruit fre- 
quently becomes brewn and discolored 
after it has been held in a warm tem- 
perature for a few days. ~ 

Due to the treacherous behavior of 
this disease, it has a decided effect 
upon market conditions. Many buy- 
ers are naturally suspicious of stor- 
age apples, as their value is often 
greatly reduced by the appearance of 
the disease soon after their removal 
from storage. Since some of the 
choicest varieties are the most sus- 
ceptible to storage scald, the result is 
that the retail merchants avoid these 
varieties when buying apples out of 
storage and in their place secure va- 
rieties less susceptible to storage 
seald regardless of quality. This 
means that the consumer is forced to 
take an inferior apple while many 
high quality apples are ruined by 
scald and the diseases following in its 
wake. 

Dr. Charles Brooks of the United 
States Department of. Agriculture has 
conducted investigations dealing with 
the cause and the control of apple 
seald and after many ‘years’ of work 


has given’us the cause of the disease © 


and a dépendable control. 
Caused. by Respiration Gases 


Briefly, apple scald is caused by an 
accumulation of the gaseous’ -by- 
products’ of respiration about the 
fruit.. In tight packages in storage 
the effect is the “suffocation” and 
consequent killing of the epidermal 
cells of the apple. At storage tem- 
peratures, the dead cells seldom 
change their appearance, but when 
removed to warmer temperatures the 


dead tissue readily becomes brown — 


and often sloughs off when the fruit 
is handled, permitting rots and molds 


American Pruit Grower Mageazing 


‘Barreled Apples 


By C. E. Baker 


Purdue (Indiana) Agricultural Experiment Station 


to gain entrance into the tissue of 
the fruit and hasten its destruction. 
The control of the disease involves 
the removal of these injurious gasses 
of respiration from the proximity of 
the fruit. Ventilation is the simplest 
method of accomplishing this, but 
ventilation of tight packages in a com- 
mercial storage is impractical - The 
next principle’ made use of was the 
power of oils and waxes to absorb 
gasses. As a. direct result of investi- 
gations along this line the oiled 
wrapper has been developed. 


Paper wraps impregnated with an 
odorless and tasteless mineral oil ap- 
peared on the market in 1920-21, and 
were tried out in the Pacific North- 
west. In spite of the fact that some 
of the early wrappers did not contain 
sufficient oil to give absolute control, 
the results were so gratifying that the 
practice .developed rapidly, as the 
cost of the oiled wraps exceeded the 
cost of the ordinary wraps by only 
two cents a box. ~The oiled wrapper 
Was soon recognized by the eastern 
buyer, and in May, 1923, oil-wrapped 


ES 





Shredded olled paper mized with barreled apnvles at the rate of one and one-half pounds 
per barrel, is good insurance against storage scald 


(Courtesy Purdue Exp. Sta.) 





western apples: sold for & premium of 
$1 a box more on the New York ayo 
tion, than similar apples packed jn 
ordinary wraps. So great has the de. 
mand for oil-wrapped fruit becom, 
that it is reported that more than two. 
thirds of the 1924 crop of the Pacific 
Northwest was wrapped in ile 
wrappers. 

In other words, the oiled wraps arg 
an established method of contro! of 
storage scald on’ boxed apples. Their 
value is recognized by both the 
grower and the buyer. 

As yet the principle of oiled paper 
control has not been applied to 
barreled apples to a commercial ey. 
tent. Experimenta? lots of wrappeq 
apples in barrels have demonstrateg 
the. efficiency of the practice, but the 
labor and expense involved makeg 
this method impractical for the qual. 
ity of apples usually packed ip 
barrels. Consequently the grower of 
barreled apples has paid little attep. 
tion to the development of the oiled 


wrap. 
It is admittedly impractical to wrap 
barreled apples, but a specially pre 


* pared shredded oiled paper is now 


available for use in barrels. Used at 
the rate of one and one-half pounds 
to the barrel, mixed thoroughly 
through the fruit so that all the apples 
are in contact with the oiled paper, 


‘this method of scald control gives 
} Very gratifying results. - 


Shredded oiled paper has been tried 


‘out_under Irdiana conditions for two 
} years in both. barrels and baskets and 


in both cold\ and common storage, 
While. it has not always given 100-per 
cent control, it has reduced scald to 
such a small amount that it hag 
ceased to be a factor worth consider. 
ing. This protection is afforded ata 
very low cost per package. ; 
To demonstrate this method of 
scald control to local grocers during 
the past. season, Grimes apples packed 
' (Concluded on page 25) 


Pecan Growing in Northern Georgia 
By Robert Sparks Walker 


HE STATE of Georgia has long 

been famous for her delicious 

peaches, but slowly and surely 
she is gaining as good a reputation 
for growing thin shell pecans. Most 
of her groves are situated in the 
lower half of the state. However, 
near the Tennessee border is a grove 
which is old enough and which has 
been producing long enough to make 
it as interesting as those in other 
parts of the state. It is the northern- 
most. pecan grove in the state and 
contains about a thousand bearing 
trees. 


The Beginning of the Orchard 


Twenty-four years ago the owner of 
the farm, J. C. Hutchins, happened to 
note some literature on nut growing 


Varieties Planted 


Fortunately for Mr. Hutchins, he 
budded the most of his seedlings to 
the Stuart variety, tor this has since 
proved the best sort, not only for this 


locality but for many other sections | 


-in the South. It is a nut of good size, 
with a delicious flavor and thin shell 
-and it fills out well. It is a depend- 
able bearer and has won an enviable 
reputation. 

Of the other varieties of pecan 
trees he has tested out, the V: 
Deman has proven a shy bearer, al- 
though it is a good pecan; Schiey is 
also a shy bearer; Russell is a = 


which interested him intensely, and ” bearer, but its nuts are too small 


he got in communication with a vet- 
eran pecan grower in Louisiana, from 
whom he secured further information 
and buds. Hutchins decided to bud 
his own trees, in which work he be- 
came eminently successful. Twenty- 
four years ago he started by budding 
one seedling. That tiny bud which 
he inserted has since grown into a 
tree which certainly must approach 
the ideal of its propagator, for it 
stands about 60 feet high, with a 
trunk of about 18 inches in diameter. 
tree was the 


' altitude, on red 


commercial purposes; the Columbiana 
does not fill out; the Moneymaker has 
proved a good variety; the Jewett 
is only fair; while the Mobile and 
Georgia Giant have proven worthless 
with him. 
The Lay of the Land 

The old standard rule for judging 
suitable land for successful pecan 
growing was its ability to produce 
profitable crops of cotton. Most of 


slopes slightly toward the west. The 
grove envelops his home and barn, 
which furnishes them with handsome 
trees of beautiful shapes that make 
splendid shades in the summertime. 
On down the slope the greve 
the trees standing about 35 feet by 
40 feet apart. 


Down in the bottomiand, or over- bloom 


flow ground, where Le 
red soil with carloads. of 
he has a block of 16 acres 
trees, planted 88 years ago. 
is as level as a floor and 


freshly plowed. The trees stand in 
perfect alignment. and present one of 
the most beautiful sights to be found 
on.any farm or orchard. Some of the 
‘trees are almost 50 feet high. 


Mistakes in Planting 

In the i6-acre bottomiand, the 
pecan trees stand approximately 46 
feet apart. After it was too, late, Mr. 
Hutchins realized that he should have 
given his trees at least 60 feet of 
space een them, each way. 

~ * Insect Pests 

When I asked Mr; Hutchins to 
name his most dreaded foes that he 
had to combat, he mentioned first the 
pecan twig girdler. This insect gnaws 
‘out a cireular groove around the small 
twigs, which causes them to die and 
break off. Even though the twigs do 
not break, the depth of the wound is 
so great that the gap cannot be 
bridged by nature. He gathers up 
the dead twigs and burns them. 

The pecan tree borer also gives him 
a little trouble. This insect enters the 
tree near the ground and unmercifully 


young peaches at blossoming time. 
Care of the Grove 


of fertilizers: and that he knew that : 


above everything else he ought to 
fertilize the trees heavily, for a pecan 
tree must be fed regularly if it is 
expected. to bring the best returns 
from the investment. 


Harvesting and Marketing 


This: is the most interesting phase 
of the industry; in fact, it is the 
climax of the story of any branch of 

or horticulture. I cannot 
imagine: a more delightful treat than 
that of seeing this pecan grove st 
harvesting time in November whet 
the fat plump. nuts are ready to har 
vest. When the winds fail to shake 
the trees vigorously, the owner is 
forced to employ artificial means for 
jarring the nuts. te the ground. 

While the trees have never borne & 
fulk crop of pecans, yet they have 
mever made a complete failure. In 
1923. the crop: was small, due to the 
rainy season at the time of blooming. 


nd 

flowers. If 
fall at blooming time, the moisture 
wets the poHen. , making the 
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Satisfactory Service 
For 24 Years 


**Gentlemen: I have been deal- 
ing with Montgomery Ward & 
Co. for 24 years. I have been 
sending orders from the several 
different cities in which I have 
lived. I don’t know yet where 
Ican get better service or better 
value. Your goods are always 
reliable and give the best satis- 
faction.” 
Elmo M. Myers, 
1577 E. 86 St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


A Customer 
For &1 Years 


“My first order to Montgom- 
ery Ward & Co. was in 1874; 
from that date my orders have 
been sent with absolute confi- 
dence that goods were exactly 
as represented, and that I 
would be treated fairly and 
honestly. My confidence has 
never 9 arrmer 8 You have 
very wishes.’ 
oa C. H. Barnard, 
Home, Oregon 


Ward’s Merchandise 
Always the Best 


“We have purchased farm 
fence, groceries, radio supplies, 
dry goods, wall paper, suits, 
hardware, auto tires and acces- 
sories and have received per- 
fect satisfaction with every- 
thing we bought. We have pur- 
chased from nearly a dozen 
mail order houses but like 
Montgomery Ward & Co. mer- 
chandise always the best.” 
John Kintner, 
Route 2, Box 62, Ney, Ohio 





Ward’s Merchandise 


Reliable and Serviceable 


“I am writing this to thank 
you for your promptness and 
kindness. I have been buying 
from your house since 1882, 
and have always received good 
treatment and found your goods 
reliable and serviceable. I never 
fail to say a good word for you 
and I feel that I am doing others 
a favor in recommending 


Ward’s.”” 
‘ C. C. Chrisman, 
Martinsburg, Mo. 


The Word of Satisfied Customers 
Is the Final Seal of Ap 

















these low prices? 


You may just as well have your share of the 
savings secured by this large cash buying for our 
8,000,000 other customers. Here is cooperative 


buying on the biggest scale. 


Your Saving this Season 


Your Catalogue gives you membership in this 
vast buying club of 8,000,000 pedple whose pur- 

together make possible these low prices. 
So use your Catalogue. Take advantage of the 
Savings that may just as well be yours. 
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$50 in Cash 


Chicago 
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Who gets the Savings that may be Y ny , 
Just as Well Be Yours ? 


Do you always stop to think that when you buy 
from Ward’s you are sharing in the savings made 
possible by $50,000,000 in cash—used to secure 


proval 





Always 


million more customers last year. 


Use your Catalogue. You can save $50 in cash by 


sending all your orders to Ward’s. 
Your orders will be shipped within 24 hours. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


metry War 
The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Kansas City 


Portland, Ore. 


Oakland, Calif. 
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The Whole World Is Our 
a, Workshop 
SS Ly Not only vast buying for cash, but a search of the markets 
: : of the world is made to secure for you the biggest bargains. 


We buy linens in Ireland, porcelain ware in China, Japan 
and England, toys in Austria, silks in China, Japan and 
France, enamelled ware in Sweden, musical instruments in 
Italy and France. 

Every part of America as well contributes to this vast 
stock of new fresh merchandise that your Catalogue puts 
before you for your selection. 


Ward Quality Means Reliability 


Tens of thousands of letters from Ward’s customers tes- 
tify to the Quality of our merchandise and the low prices. 
**We never sacrifice quality to make a low price.” It was 
Ward’s Quality and low prices that brought us one 
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OR NEARLY a century fruit and 
produce have been sold at auctions 
in the United States, but it is only 
during the past few years that the 
auction system of selling has become 
a vital part of our distribution ma- 
chinery. The. gross sales of fruits and 
vegetables through auctions during 
the last 10 years have shown an in- 
crease of approximately $122;000;000. 
An intensive study of these auctions 
and their position in the channels of 
distribution has recently been com- 
pleted by the Department of Agricul- 
ture with the co-operation of the 24 
auction companies of the country. The 
auction occupies a place between the 
shippers and the retailers. -On the 
one hand, it functions like the carlot 
wholesaler or the commission mer- 
chant, while on the other ‘hand it 
operates much like the jobber and 
other less-than-carlot wholesalers. 
serves both groups. 


Large Tonnage Handled 


Approximately 90,000 cars of domes- 
tic commodities were sold by auction 
companies during one recent year, ac- 
cording tothe investigators. This ton- 
nage constituted more than 10 per 
cent of the total commercial move- 
ment reported by the railroads to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics for 
that year. The growth of this busi- 
ness may be largely attributed to the 
patronage of large co-operative and 
private marketing exchanges. The 
auction company that handles the ac- 
counts of one or more of ‘these organi- 
zations is usually assured a steady 
and adequate supply. Bananas have 
come so extensively under auction 
sale that recently the gross ‘sales of 
bananas sold by auction in this coun- 
try amounted to 56 per cent of the de- 
clared value of the total banana im- 
ports of the Uniteil States for that 
vear. . 

Distribution of Sales 


“The low point of auction sales is 
‘9 January or February, when sales 


it 


By C. B. 
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Fruit and Produce Auctions 


Sherman 


United States Department of Agriculture 


are largely confined to domesti citrus 
fruits, boxed apples and pears, foreign 
citrus and dried fruits,” say -the ‘inves- 
tigators. “Sales steailily increase dur- 
ing the next few months, reaching a 
small :peak in June, when the early 
deciduous fruits appear in volume, 
then usually slack off noticeably in 


July. ‘The volume climbs to the peak 
for the year in the fall with heavier 
shipments of citrus and deciduous 
fruits. -After October the sales dimin- 
ish rapidly during the next two 
months to ‘the low point for the suc- 
ceeding year. 

“In the eastern auctions the volume 


of domestic citrus fruits sold is ap’ 
proximately one-third greater than ‘the - 


volume of deciduous fruits. In some 
auctions of the Middle West, this sit- 
uation is reverse, two-thirds of them 
géHing decifuous fruits almost exclu- 





An every day scene :in one of the New York auction rooms 


sively. ‘New Orleans -sdils -more 
domestic vegetables .at auction -than 
any other market. Domestic and ‘for- 
@ign vegetables are sold at auction in 
‘New York, with a perceptible increase 
in the volume of domestic vegetables 
offered in recent seasons. 

“The desire of the trade for impar- 





tiality in the services rendered -and 
the charges imposed is causing ‘the 
gradual discontinuation af certain 
practices that at times have been a 
source of dissatisfaction,’ says the in- 
vestigators’ report. “In some cities 
these causes, together with a desire 
for participation in the profits earned 
by the auctions, ‘have brought about 
reorganizations af existing companies 
or the founding of new companies. 
Auctions have become better estab- 
lished as permanent organizations in 
the last few years and greater mni- 


formity in their methods and 
4s apparent. 


Has Stabilizing Influence on Market 


“Errespective of the type of organizs. 
tion, any honest and equitably con 
fincted agency that tends to bring the 
buying power of the market together 
and ‘to stimulate active and unrestrict. 
ef bidding would seem to exert a sty. 
bilizing influence in the market, and, 
therefore, in the last analysis, to hg 
@ ‘benefit to ‘both buyers and, sellers 
Auction sales are open to the publig 
and anyone may buy. The selling jg 
Gone in the open and the price 
realized are . This Dublicity 
tends to minimize such practices ag 
rebates, secret agreements, private aj. 
justments, and manipulation of 4. 
counts.” 

Many of the trafle auctions hay 
‘been reorganized since 1915 and the 
stock ‘holdings ‘have ‘been more widely 
@istributed among the ‘buyers and re. 
«ceivers. In -some instances these ayo. 
‘tions -are -organized .on a basis which 
may ‘be considered co-operative, in g 
sense, for a discount is allowed to alj 
stockholders, amounting to a fraction 
of one per cent of the gross value of 
their purchases or sales, payable at 
stated intervals. 


Products from Co-operatives and Aue 
tion Receivers 

Goods handled by the auctions are 
asually received from the salaried rep. 
resentatives of large shipping organi. 
zations or from auction receivers and 
are sold to the buyers of less-than. 
carload units for further wholesale dis. 
tribution. Im some cases commoiities 
sold ‘by the auction companies are re 
ceived by them direct from the ship 
pers of country assemblers. Consider 
able quantities of goods are auctioned 
direct to the :retail distributors with 
out going through the hands of the 
jobbers or ‘less‘than-carlot wholesalers, 

In the past a widespread misunder. 
standing of the auction method of sell 


(Concluded on page 34) 


Practices 


Vermont Society Holds Orchard Meet 


By M. B. Cummings 


University of Vermont 


w4HE ANNUAL orchard meeting of 
the Vermont State Horticultural 
Society was held at the orchards 
of John McL. Stevens at Orwell, Vt., 
September 8, 1925. A large number 
of people gathered from all sections 
of the state and from adjoining states, 
especially New York and Massachu- 
setts. Mr. Stevens is an experienced 
grower of fine quality Northern ‘Spy 
and Melintosh Red apples. He is one 
of the few men in the state who .suc- 
ceeds in getting reghlar annual crops 
of fine fruit. When asked why 
and ‘how ‘he @id@ it, he said it was 
partly due to his preferred location on 
Lake Champlain, the type of soil, and 
general good care throughout the life 
of his orchard. Mr. Stevens ‘began 
30 years ago, and he and the or- 
chards are still in their prime. Bir. 
Stevens ‘believes that ‘the Northern 
Spy and MclIutosh are the two pre- 
ferred varieties for ‘Vermont. He 
favors alfalfa sod and grass muich in 
his orchard to the exclusion of com- 
mercial] fertilizers; he prefers liquid 
spray to dust applications; and he is 
an advecate of the barrel as a com- 
mercial package for New ®ngland 
ers. 

Considerably over a hundred people 
had lunch at moon in the new mod- 
ern packing house at the Stevens’ 
place, and listened to .a program fol- 
lowing the lunch, which proved iin- 
teresting to all present. 


Interesting Points Brought Qut 


John McL. Stevens was the first vegari 


speaker. -He said that the common 
mistake is failure to thin the -fruit. 
He advised removal of about -one- 
third of the fruit before midsummer. 
Another common mistake is setting 
the trees too far apart. He.adxocated 
setting the permanent trees 380 feet 
each way and interplanting with Spys. 





How the Nashoba. Fruit Growers’ 
Association of western Massachusetts 
began and how it operates were ably 
explained by E. A. Hackett of Bol- 
‘ton, Mass,., who is a mentber of ‘that 
arganization and a practical ‘fruit 
grower, Mr. Hackett said that during 
& crisis in prices a few years ago, the 
Present members of this organization 
agreed to withhold their fruit from 
market and establish a fair and stand- 
ard price, which they did, and they 
secureti a desired figure.. Mr. Hackett 
aid not advocate organizations in 
other parts of New England, but he 
did shew ‘how successfully one had 
operated and thought itt might ‘be 
worth consideration whenever an 
emergency arose, as was the case in 
his district. The speaker also told 
of the new Red Delicious apple recent- 
ly célebrated :in Moorestown, Pa., and 
called attention to the New England 
Pruitt Show, asking Vermonters to 
send exhibits and attend the show for 
the benefit they would get from it. 

Spraying and Dusting Discussed 

The other feature of the program 
was a question box conaucted by 
Prof. M. B. Cummings of ‘the Uni- 

of Vermont anf Secretary 
of ‘the Vermont society. Among ‘the 
leading - questions were ‘those in 
ri to dinst applications as sub- 
stitutes or supplements of liquid 
sprays. Julian Dimock of East Cor- 


of experience with the dust which . 


she began using becanse of dack of 
“water supply on his hiltside orchards. 
Mr. Dimock said his dusting began 





at three a. m,, because he had to dust 
while the air was quiet and the dew 
was on. Mr. Dimock believes the dust 
is effective under his conditions and is 
satisfied to-continue it. E..H. West of 
Dorset thas also had experience with 
the dust in co-operation with the 
liquid spray and his results and im- 
pressions «erroborated those of Mr. 
Dimock. Mr. West found dusting very 
satisfactory for ‘hillside orchards :and 
said it should ‘be used in connection 
with Jiguid applications. “Dust costs 
less per application ‘hut more repeats 
are necessary, so ‘the cost is about the 
same as for spraying. However, both 
men agreei that liquid applications 
are effective where sprayers can be 
used to advantage without excessive 
haulage. A unique point about dust- 
ing was reported by R. R. McRae of 
Castleton, who said he had wsed an 
electric light on the front of his trac- 
tor—which hauled the duster—as a 
means of enabling better work, the 
cause, while it is still dark in the 
early morning and more so by virtue 
of a cloud of dust, one needs artificial 
light. 
How to Prevent .Crotches 

How ‘to prune the ‘Northern Spy so 
as to avoid tbad forks and crotches 
and breaking down was discussed in 
eonsiderable_detail ‘by many people. 
Mr. Stevens offered perhaps-the best 


suggestions, mamely, that the trees 
should 


‘tbe headed ‘thigh and the ‘scaf- 
fold branches formed rather late. ~T. 
A. Bullard of Schuylerville, N: Y., also 
advocated high heads.and many .scaf- 
folds rather ‘than few. Another speak- 
er suggested the nailing of branches 


to the main limb where weak crotches 

occurred, and George H. Steward a 

Rutland suggested the use of screw 

eyes and wire braces as a means of 

lessening the leverage and hindering 

‘the of forks. 

Prof. Cummings suggested that by 
eliminating ‘bad forks ‘in the small 
trees, strong scaffolds can usually be 
secured. The modified leader is help 
ful with fpy trees which show a ter 
dency toward weak crotches. Watch 
dor -bad forks ‘the first year and cor 
tinue the vigilance. 

Protection from mice and borers 1s 
@ universal problem. The coarse wire 
screens often used are effective 
against rodents and mechanical it 
juries, but do mot always exclude 
beetles that lay eggs for borers, for 
the mesh is too coarse. Window 
screening is ‘more certain to exclude 
borers. Jdhn Stevens at Orwell, uses 
an inverted ‘bottle so placed as to ex 
clude snow and vain, but with large 

—necks permitting mice to get access 
to the poison bait inside the bottle 
It seemed to work well. 

“Should mall ‘trees be sprayed” 
was a question answered jin the affirm 
ative because of danger from wors 
or grasshoppers which defoliate the 
trees, or lice which suck out juice 
and devitalize the trees. But the 
number of applications is to be deter 
mined by judgment and jlocal cond: 
tions. At Teast one standard applice 
tion seems imperative. 


Cull Nursery Stock 

“Does it pay to cull nursery stock 
as it is planted?” was a question pre 
sented hy a member and answered by 
‘Prof. M. B. Cummings to the effect 
that in Maine it had been —— 
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Easy! By looking at his teeth 
those grinders tell the story. 


How do you tell the Best Gaiter ? 


Another easy one. Millions of 
farmers insist on the one with the 
red line’round the top— Goodrich 
Hi-Press. Fifty-five years’ experi- 
ence behind it—the best value you 
ever put on your feet. 
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Brown All 
Gaiter, White Sole 
THE B. F,. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


_ Goodrich 
1I-PRESS 


Rubber Footwear 





How do you tell a horse's age ? 
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Fall Care of the 


A SOMEWHAT new departure in 
4 the way of fall care of the spray 
outfit is to remove the engine and 
pump from the trucks and send them 
to the factory for complete overhaul- 
ing. This must be done in the fall or 
early winter, as the spray outfit man- 
ufacturers are too busy to give a large 
amount of this service in the spring 
months. 

Frank Beach of the Ohio Horticul- 
tural Department says that he returns 
both of his spray outfits to the factory 
every fall. The freight charges aver- 
age little more than $4 each way, 
which is money well spent when you 
consider the high class repairmen and 
the natural interest the company has 
in helping their machines make a good 
showing. Parts showing any danger- 
ous amount of wear are replaced in 
both the engine and pump. Such re- 
pairs are sure to be needed some time 
the following-season, and how much 
better and cheaper it is to have the 
“misery” over with at some other time 
than during the midst of the spraying 
season. Certainly no one knows bet- 
ter how to put an outfit in first-class 
running shape for another year than 
the manufacturer of that outfit. Mr. 
Beach has had wonderful service from 
the outfits he is using at his Gallipo- 
lis farm, and he attributes much of it 
to yearly factory overhauling and 
timely replacements. 

If the spraying season is over and 
the outfit is to stand over winter, it 
is an excellent plan to pump auto crank 
case oil into the outfit until it throws 
a quart or so out of the hose connec- 
tions. All drain plugs should then be 
removed and the engine run a minute 
or two longer to make sure that no 
pockets of water remain anywhere in 
the pump or pipes. 

It is an excellent plan to always 
remove the drain plugs during part of 
the operation of flushing out the pump 
with clean water after each day’s 
spraying. This gives a much better 
opportunity for sludge and grit to 
drain out of the bottom of the pump. 
It is not an uncommon experience to 


NEW horticultural building is now 
under construction at Purdue 
(Indiana) University. The building 
will cost approximately $225,000 and 
will contain about 25,000 square feet 
of floor space. It is expected to be 
ready for occupancy some time dur- 
ing the coming school year. 

The new building will house all the 
subdivisions in horticulture which for 


several years have been distributed 
in a number of buildings, according 
to Prof. Laurenz Greene, head of the 
department. 

The building will be equipped with 
a modern cold storage plant for study- 
ing storage problems and for keeping 
fruit for class purposes. The pbuild- 
ing will also contain @ spraying 





ma- 
chine laboratory in which will be kept 
a large amount of machin- 





z 


Architect’s drawing of new horticultural building at Purdue (Indiana) University 


Spraying Outfit 


By C. L. Burkholder 
Purdue University 


find the drain plugs and pipes cop, 
pletely stopped up after a few Weeks 
of summer work and flushing with 
drain plugs all in. 

A still better method than merely 
running oil in the pump before lett 
it stand over winter is to remove the 
pump from the frame and take out all 
the pipe lines to and from the pump 
They are invariably coated with g 
slimy deposit which cannot be flusheg 
out with water or oil. This is not g 
difficult task and will bring the outft 
through the winter in much better 
condition and will avoid much “flax. 
ing” of the inside of the pipes the 
foilowing year. 

There is usually an accumulation of 
grit in the pressure regulator and the 
regulator should be removed, cleaneg 
and oiled. The same thing happens 
under the pressure chamber. After 
the pressure chamber has been re 
moved, it is a good plan to wash jt 
out with gasoline and then oil it, 

Remove all of the plungers ang 
clean with gasoline. Oil the cup leath. 
ers and put back in the plunger cagt. 
ings. Pack hard oil over the top of 
the plungers to the top of the pip 
which fastens the plunger rod to the 
plunger. The main reasons why the 
plunger pins wear loose is because of 
the accumulation of dirt and poor 
lubrication. Squirting soft oil down 
on the pin is of little use as there is 
usually enough water or spray mate 
rial inside the plunger casting to float 
the oil. As soon as the plunger pins 
wear loose the stroke of the plunger 
is reduced just that much, which of 
course cuts down on the delivery of 
the pump. 

The spray hose should be thoroughly 
drained and is best stored in a place 
where it will not freeze. Shut-offs and 
nozzles can be cleaned and dropped in 
a can of oil for the winter. Extra cup 
leathers should be well oiled and 
stored in a tight box, otherwise they 
will be so dry and hard by spring 
that it will be difficult to get them in 
good working condition when they are 
needed for replacements, 


New Horticultural Building 
for Indiana 


ery. Some of the machinery is owned 
by the college, but a considerable 
quantity has been loaned to the cok 
lege by manufacturers. 

A laboratory will also be equipped 
for canning, preserving and the 
making of by-products. 

Another laboratory will be provided 
for grading and packing purposes. It 
will contain the latest types of sizing 


machines and other equipment used in 
preparing fruits for market. 

The building promises to become @ 
fitting addition to the splendid facili 
ties which the Indiana Experiment 
Station has provided in connection 
with its fruit and vegetable activities. 
The building will make it possible te 
unify the various activities of the cok 
lege and station relating to horticuk 
ture, 
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propagation of Fruit Plants’ 


(Continued from page 3) 


rent plant. A great many plants will | 


gnder proper conditions strike root 
from cuttings. Some plants, like the 


pegonia, will grow a complete new 


plant from a leaf cutting. Others, like 
qoses, will strike root nicely from 

n wood cuttings, and still others, 
jocluding most of the fruit plants, are 
petter grown from matured hardwood 


cuttings. The cuttings themselves are: 


erally made from wood of one sea- 
go's growth and are made up in-con- 
genient lengths, usually from eight to 
14 inches in size. Grape cuttings are 

erally made to include three joints 
or buds, while currants and goose- 
perries are cut about eight or nine 
inches long. In preparing cuttings, the 
jower cut is usually made immediately 


beneath a bud and the upper cut from’ 


a half to three-fourths of an inch 
gbove the upper bud. They are gener- 
gily made in the late fall or early 
winter from “‘well-matured one-year 


th, tied in bundles of 50 and. 


packed away im a cool, moist cellar 
in damp sand or sawdust. A callus 
will usually form over the base of the 


cutting through this period of storage. 


Prior to planting in the nursery row, 
the cuttings are sometimes buried 
bottom upwards in a cold frame, or 
jn some way handled to allow the 
putts to be warmed up and the tips 
kept cool. This begins to stimulate 
root growth while retarding any 
growth of the buds. As soon as the 
gound is in good condition the 
cuttings are lined out in nursery rows 
four feet apart, with the cuttings from 
three to five inches apart in the row. 
The cuttings are planted in a trench, 
are being taken to thoroughly pack 
the soil around the base of the cutting 
and to plant them deep enough to 
cover all but the upper bud. 

Hardwood cuttings are made in three 
different forms, the common form 
being known as a straight cutting. A 
heel cutting is one formed frem the 
base of a branch in which a portion of 
a union is cut away from a parent 
stem and left attached to the cutting. 
A mallet cutting is somewhat similar 
to a heel cutting except that a short 
segment of a branch is removed, leav- 
ing a mallet-shaped*head at the ‘base of 
the cutting. Such cuttings sometimes 
develop stronger root systems than is 
the case in the straight type. A still 
further modification of hardwood 
cuttings is eccasionally practiced by 
grape growers who remove only a 
single eye or bud and plant this short 
cutting in sand im the greenhouse 
where it receives hottom heat. This 
single eye cutting is utflized only 
when propagating material is scarce. 

A method of propagation known as 
division is an intermediate between 
layerage and cuttage and involves the 
digging up of the parent plant and di- 
viding the reoted crown into several 
parts: This is rarely used in fruit 
propagation, although it is possible to 
Mparate old gooseberry and currant 
clumps into a number of divisions. It 
is more commonly used in the propa- 
gation of lowbush blueberries where a 
Bumber of small rooted sprouts or 
branches may be. separated from. the 
parent plant and Jined out in a nurs- 
ty row for further development. 
Groftage—By far the most interest- 
fag and also the most complex form 
@ asexual propagation is that known 
% graftage. This involves the trans- 
ter of a bud or section of shoot from: 
ohe plant to another, known as a stock 
Pent, in which the ‘bud‘or scien trans- 
ferred becomes 4 


uly .incerporated. 
Grattaze may be practiced on practi- 
tally any kind of a plant which has a 
definite bark and wood formation. 


takes place, This is known 
“a cambium layer and is found in 
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Hydraulic four-wheel brakes at 
slight extra cost. 
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CHRYSLER 


Performance and Beauty That 
Appeal To Those Who Know 


The nation-wide popular- 
ity of this new quality Four 
is due to the enthusiasm of 
men and women who say 
they have never seen its 
equal for comfort, beauty, 
ease of handling and per- 
formance. 


These characteristics, so 
uniquely Chrysler, are the 
result of the application 
for the first time of the 
proved scientific engineer- 
ing of its famous compan- 
fon car, the Chrysler Six, 
to four-cylinder practice. 
Linked to this is a degree 
of manufacturing skill and 
accuracy found only in 


Chrysler products. 


Women who like fine 
things are captivated by the 
Chrysler Four beauty of 
line and coloring, by its 
restful riding and i 

—the result of Chrysler- 
designed spring suspension 
and pivotal steering, to- 
gether with balloon tires. 


They appreciate in particu- 


lar the greater safety of 
Chrysler hydraulic four- 
wheel brakes, furnished on 
this new Four at slight ex- 
tra cost for the first time 
on any car of like price. 


They enjoy its freedom 
trom throb and rumble in 
the closed models. Sense 
of vibration is wiped out 
by specially-designed insu- 
lation of the motor from 
the frame. 


Modish Fisher Bodies, 
planned and built for ut- 
most comfort and roomi- 
ness, are further cause for 
Chrysler’s wide-spread 
popularity with men as well 
as with women—a popu- 
larity for which even a 
Chrysler production of 
800 cars a day has proved 
inadequate. 


Test these distinctive Chry- 
sler Four advantages your- 
self. Your nearest dealer 
will welcome the oppor- 
tunity of a demonstration. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 
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What makes 


a battery economical? 


ONG service is what makes a 
battery a good buy. Then, the 
purchase price is spread thin over 
enough time to keep your total bat- 
tery expense low. 

Even before the present very low 
prices were in effect, Exide was 
known by experienced car owners 
as the economical battery because 
of its exceptionally long life. And 
Exide repair bills are usually little 
or nothing. 

Get your next battery at the near- 
est Exide Dealer’s. You will also 
find a complete line of Exide Radio 
Batteries at Exide Dealers and a 
radio dealers. | 

THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 


Philadelphia 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 153 Dufferin St., Toronto 


gy : : + A 


THOSE LITTLE TRUCKS 
that you see in railway stations 
and factories, saving man-power 
in bearing heavy burdens, are 
often propelled by powerful 
Exide-Ironclad Batteries. | 


THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR YQUR CAR 
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Fruit Growing in the Southeast 
By O. F. E. Winberg 








Satsuma on the Gulf Coast 


"THE SATSUMA orange on the Gulf 
’ Coast, established commercially in 
1909, had at the end of the year 1923, 
reached an area of 18,000 acres, dis- 
tributed over west Florida, south Ala- 
bama, south Mississippi and south- 
eastern Louisiana, with the principal 
plantings in Alabama. 

It was first introduced into northern 
markets in 1915. It was then totally 
unknown. Year by year this fruit has 
attracted considerable attention fo 
its unusual good quality. The highes 
mark of production was that in 1923, 
when it reached 700 carloads. In 
January, 1924, through the extremely 
low temperature, the like of which has 
not occurred in the Gulf Coast section 
for 25 years, the acreage was reduced 
from 18,000 acres to 10,000 acres. 

During the winter and spring of 
1924 there was general discourage- 
ment, many growers believing that 
the industry was lost. However, re- 
habilitation work began throughout 
the citrus belt in the summer of 1924. 
The result was very gratifying. The 
normal winter of 1925 gave the grow- 
ers encouragement and the groves 
were given the very best attention 
possible during the early spring, 
which has continued throughout the 
summer. Every orchard that has re- 
ceived normal attention during the 
season is now in a high state of bear- 
ing. The production this year will be 
approximately half of the production 
prior to the freeze of 1924. 

The Satsuma orange (which is of 
the kid glove type) is becoming more 
and more popular because of its un- 
usual quality. The present acreage, 
therefore, will not be sufficient, even 
when it gets into normal bearing, to 
meet the demand. This variety of 
citrus fruit ripens earlier than any 
other variety, beginning the middle of 
October, at which time the supply 
from both California and Florida is 
comparatively low. Therefore, the 
Satsuma fills a place in the citrus 
market that insures a reasqnably 
good return to the grower. th a 
system of proper distribution, the nor- 
mal production of the present acreage 
would hardly fill the demand of the 
consuming public for more than two 
or three weeks. It is, therefore, quite 
evident that the growers whose or- 
chards suffered from the cold in 1924, 
should proceed to replant their or- 
chards during the coming season. 

When the planting of Satsumas was 
first started on a commercial scale in 
1909, the tendency was to plant from 
15 to 20 feet apart. We now find that 
trees 15 feet apart at the age of 12 
to 14 years do not permit cultivation. 
Our experience is that without culti- 
vation we cannot expect a good crop. 
Again, close planting will not permit 
proper spraying. Thus orchard sani- 
tation is not kept up in closely plant- 
ed orchards to a reasonably safe 
standard. Our observations in the 
years gone by show that no Satsuma 
orchard shoull be planted closer than 
25 feet between the trees each way. 
This will permit proper cultivation, 
planting of cover crops and proper 
orchard sanitation for many years to 
come. There may be a time when it 
may be found advisable to plant even 
farther apart, but indications at pres- 
ent do not warrant a greater distance. 

Planting should begin the latter 
part of February and continue through- 
out the month of March. Weather 
conditions in January and the first 
part of February are not entirely fa- 
vorable. There may be low enough 
temperatures to damage -trees that 
have been transplanted, while the 
trees remaining undisturbed in the 
nursery are not damaged. Therefore, 
to be on the safe side, it is always 
preferable to defer planting until the 
latter part of February. © During our 
20 years’ residence on the Gulf Coast, 
we have not experienced any low tem- 


perature sufficient to do injur 
February 20. nt 

Since the beginning of commercig] 
Satsuma planting, we believe that 
each grower has gained experience jp 
the handling of his Satsuma orchard 
which, in the future, will insure bette 
production per acre and better quality 
both of which are essential for prof. 
able fruit growing. 





Intensive Methods in Fryit 


Production 


[% MANY sections, and Particularly 

so in the South, the marketing of 
fruits and vegetables has held the at. 
tention of the producer for several 
years. We admit the importance of 
working out marketing problems, but 
still we believe that the question of 
economical production must be givyep 
serious consideration. 

We do not believe that we should 
look entirely to co-operative market. 
ing as being something which ywilj 
solve all our problems. Rather, we 
should center our attention in the 
first place upon production. We should 
change from too extensive to more 
intensive operations. Each grower 
should carefully study the conditions 
under which he operates, with the 
object in view of producing the maxi 
mum per acre coupled with good 
quality. Such a study, I am sure, 
would convince most growers that by 
the application of scientific methods 
fruit can be produced at a consider 
ably lower price than under too ex- 
tensive operations. 4 

If, by intensive methods, production 
can be increased 50 per cent per acre, 
or, still better, 100 per cent, it is quite 
evident that the compensation to the 
producer on an acre unit will be 
greatly increased. In the production 
of Satsuma oranges on the Gulf Coast, 
we have given serious consideration 
to this question in recent years, and 
the writer will deal with this problem 
specifically in future articles and 
present statistics to show the differ. 
ence betwen intensive operations as 
compared with too exten“ive oper 
tions or indifferent methods. 





Small Fruit Possibilities on 


the Gulf Coast 


FOr SEVERAL years past amateur 
fruit growers and farmers in the 
Gulf Coast section have planted 
grapes of various varieties for home 
consumption. 

Heavy production of individual 
plants of such varieties as Niagara, 
Concord and Delaware, and _ such ot 
the Muscadine type as the James, 
have shown that there might be 4 
possibility of growing grapes on 8 
commercial scale, particularly in west 
Florida, the Gulf Coast region of Als 
bama and south Mississippi. How 
ever, no attempt has been made it 
this direction until the past two years, 
when planting of the Carman variety 
has been made in west Florida on 4 
commercial scale, which gives promise 
of excellent. results. 

However, we do not believe that the 
Carman variety will be the one 
will attract most attention in 
future, but rather we believe that the 
Armalaga and Ellen Scott will be the 
two outstanding varieties. These two 
have been tested out near Picayune, 
Miss., and everything indicates that 
the soil and climate in the coastal 
region are splendidly adapted for the 
growing of these grapes. 

These varieties ripen at a time whet 
the supply of grapes is very limited 
Thus, it seems that a good demand # 
a reasonable profit to the produce 
could be expected. Both of these # 
rieties ripen uniformly and indice 
tions: are that’they are good shipper 
Their eating qualities are par © 
lence. Both of these varieties will 
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tried out in south Alabama during the 
coming season, and if results are as 

here-as in Mississippi, we believe 
that in a few years the growing of 
these varieties of grapes will be a 
new fruit industry in the Gulf Coast 
section. 

Another small fruit that gives prom- 
ise of becoming an industry of impor- 
tance is the Young Dewberry, intro- 
duced into south Alabama through the 
efforts of Dr. George M. Darrow of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and George E. Murrell, Horticul- 
turist of the Southern Railway. 

The growing of this fruit on a small 
scale during the past seven years, by 
several parties in the Fairhope sec- 
tion of Baldwin county, Alabama, indi- 
cates that this particular berry is 
well adapted for this section of the 
Gulf Coast. Its eating quality is all 
that can be desired. It is a heavy 
bearer, it is of good size, and while 
jt has not been tried out on a large 
scale to test its shipping qualities, we 
believe that under proper handling it 
will stand shipping well. 

During the coming winter a large 
enough acreage will be planted in 
Baldwin county, Alabama, to insure 
carlot shipments of this berry. 





Marketing and Marketing 
a Organizations 


‘EHOR THE last several years, we 
have heard co-operative marketing 
spoken of by farmers, business men, 


bankers and professional men. It has | 


become a sort of hobby to talk mar- 
keting. We have come in contact 
with people who have retired from 
active business or profession, and 
they occupy their idle time by talking 
co-operative marketing. 

We have met hundreds and hun- 
dreds of people willing to proceed 
with organizing a co-operative organi- 
gation for marketing, not so much to 
help the farmers as to help them- 
selves. The farmers and fruit grow- 
ers have usually fallen in line; organi- 
zations have been formed; everything 
has been lovely, but these profes- 
sional organizers of co-operative or- 
ganizations (and in some instances 
idealists have tackled the same. prob- 
lem) have entirely forgotten to pro- 
vide a sound foundation for a co 
operative structure. In many in- 
stances it has been a house built on 
sand. 

The chief trouble has been the fail- 
ure to count the cost, and thus the 
overhead expenses have gone up to 
such an abnormal figure that the net 
result to producers has been so low 
that comp.risons have not shown up 
creditably to organized co-operative 
marketing. Thus, one organization 
after another has come and gone. 

We believe-that co-operative market- 
ing is neéded. It is and should be an 
orderly process of distribution by the 
producers, but unless this orderly 
Process of distribution can be carried 
on co-operatively as efficiently and 


. economically as any other similar busi- 


hess managed by an individual or cor- 
poration, it wilt not survive; it will 
not be lasting. 

Sound business~ principles, honest, 
neh of work, 
and wide-awake directors who are 
&ctually directing, are necessary essen- 
tials in successful co-operative mar- 
keting. Officers and directors of co- 
operative organizations, besides being 
efficient, capable business men, must 
Tecognize their responsibility to the 
People they serve and be imbued with 
the determination to succeed. No 
business enterprise will ever succeed 
without all of these: essentials, | 


North Dakota State Horti-. 


cultural Society | 


HE NORTH Dakota State Horti- 
cultural Society, now three years 





old, has. doubled its membership the [| 


northern Great Plains station at 
Mandan. Hundreds of varieties of tree 
and small fruits were observed. 
While many of these are worthy, a 
few stand out above the rest. For 
instance, the Waneta and Redwing 


plums were superior to ali others. © 


This work, due largely to the splendid 
introduction service and breeding ex- 
periments of Prof. N. E. Hansen, em- 
phasizes the need of careful selection 
of varieties for northern conditions. 

A visit -was also made to the O. H. 
Will Nursery and Seed Company. A 
program of addresses and discussions 
was carried out. It was voted to 


spend the surplus on hand in printing. 


&@ report so as to show the legislature 
the need of an appropriation. At pres- 
ent, the only income is from the dol- 
lar membership fee. A movement was 


passed requesting Congress to estab- 
lish a national plant registration ser- 
vice so that the originator of a new 
variety will be protected in the same 
way that the patent laws protect in- 
ventors. 

Officers were elected as follows: 
President, H. C. Cooper; Vice-Presi- 
dents, F. E. Stefonowicz, E. C. Hil- 
born and Mrs. Fannie Heath; Secre- 
tary, A. F. Yaeger; Treasurer, R. H. 
Nelson. The 1926 meeting will be held 
at Fargo. 


National Apple Week 


‘THE NATIONAL Apple Week Asso- 
ciation has designated the week of 
October 31 to November 6 as Apple 
Week. National Apple Week is the 
outgrowth of an idea first proposed by 
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James Handly of Quincy, Ill. The 
idea has been promoted for many 
years by the International Apple Ship- 
pers’ Association and other trade or 
ganizations. Formerly a day only was 
devoted for the purpose. During the 
past year a week has been set aside 
to promote greater apple consumption, 
and a special organization has been 
formed to back the movement. F. 
H. Simpson and R. G. Phillips are 
president and secretary, respectively. 
‘All dealers, handlers and growers 
are being urged to emphasize the con- 
sumption of more apples during Na- 
tional Apple Week. This plan shoud 
be vigorously supported by apple 
growers throughout the country, for 
the consumption of more apples will 
strengthen the demand and improve 
prices. 
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Travel all day, and the next, and. the next. 
Then you will begin to understand what Dodge : 
Brothers, Inc. have accomplished with their 
long underslung spring equipment, balloon tires 
and low-swung body lines. 


In touring, the master test of riding ease, Dodge 
Brothers Motor Car now acquits itself with a 
distinction you have learned to associate only 
with vehicles of the largest and most expen- 
sive type. 
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Propagation of Fruit Plants : for 
(Continued from page 13) , 


is the only place in the tree where wax is set to prevent the wax from 
new growth takes place. araining downward and hardening in 
This knowledge of tree growth gives a lump on the lower side of the ball. 
us an insight into the practice of Within recent years it has been of 
grafting. If the scion is cut and placed found that an ordinary commercial 
in contact with a stock in such a man- grade of paraffin or parowax as com- 
per that the cambium layers of the monly used by the housewife in seal- 
fustable blade Or sauy two are in contact, and the union ing jelly glasses may also be used suc- 
ing close to limbs. May covered with sgme material to pre- cessfully in grafting. It should be 
be mounted on pole. Yj , | vent drying out, the live growing tissue melted and applied with a brush in a 
1 1 of stock and scion will unite by means similar way to the melted grafting 
f the ‘new cells produced through wax. , 
the cambium of each. Whip Graft—A common method of Rania 
Grafting is for the most part done grafting, useful for topworking small ell as 
in the early spring before growth be- trees and for making the .nursery- "The 

gins. Scions are generally cut during, man’s rootgraft, is known as whip : 
hy |the early part of the winter, using grafting. In making a whip graft, the 
Mm IM | one-year-old shoots of vigorous growth. stock should be cut off just above a 
These are stored in .a cool cellar in smooth spot free from knots. A smooth 
some damp material that will prevent beveled cut, from an inch to an inch 
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“ATKIN 
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Work and Money § 
in Pruning 


7 pays to prune, and 
it pays to use good 








1.PUMP ELIMINATES 90 PER 
CENT WEAR. No crossheads, All 
wear comes on two soft packings 
—replaceable in two minutes. by Pro 
. CHAIN DRIVE — Flexible, posi- W. Sny 
tive and durable. P. Lit 


saws— ATKINS Saws. . EXTRA SENSITIVE REGULA- Prof. T 
TOR holds pressure to dot and H. Elli: 


. “ at 
With an “ATKINS Lf, ; ; : 2 takes load off engine when nozzles Illinois, 
youcan doall your prun- 77 | he = a. ee are closed. New 
ing faster, easier and Yl ¥ 4. AUTOPLEX TRUCK CARRIES have re 
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“Silver Steel”, the finest steel 6.BEST MATERIALS USED— first us 
the great ATKINS laborator- Crank shaft manganese steel, over- Alton, I 
ies can prescribe. It takes a size. Phosphor bronze’ bearings, Some 
keener edge, and stays shar Machine cut gears. cussion 
longer thanany other sawstee 7. HOSE STANDS ALL PRESSURE emies 

No matter what kind of he can put into it. Couplings can’t trees, 1 
trees you have to prune, there eihzsa d Anders 
are ATKINS Saws for your 8. NEW VALVE CAGES— Specially od of t 
neede—sawe that will save designed for extra high pressure; mr A 3 
you time, labor and money ro, pod ye: my errs on 
every day you use them. 9.SPEEDY SERVICE—Dealers in Ss 

Ask your hardware dealer every fruit section, carrying full 
for “ATKINS.” It means the stock of parts. “Service seldom propagé 
very best saw you can buy— needed, but service when you do est coll 
finest steels, patent tempering, ten tog 
expert workmanship, greater 
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Whip graft used in making root grafts 
1, Beveled cuts on stock and scion; 2, tongues cut in stock and scion; 3-and 4, 
scion properly placed in stock; 5, completed graft held together with waxed string. 


drying out, but which at the same time and a half long, should be made at the 
is not so wet as to cause water-soak- top of the stock. If the stock is small, 
ing. At this point it may be well to say this cut may extend clear across, but 
parenthetically, that the grafting may when a branch three-eighths of an 
be performed successfully at almost inch or more in diameter is to be 
any time during the summer, even worked, it is better to make the 
using scions that are in full-leaf and beveled cut along one side of the stock 
growing vigorously. The layman, how- and not reaching quite to the pith. 
ever, abd most other propagators will Next, a tongue should be cut beginning 
use dormant wood for scions and will about one-third of the distance from 
do their grafting before the buds on the tip-of the bevel, and cutting down- 
the stock plant have made much ward about one-third of the length of 
growth. the original beveled cut. Avoid start- 

Before describing a few of the most ing the cut through the pith. To se- 
common methods of graftage, it would cure a smooth surface on the inside of 
be well to mention briefly some of the the tongue, it should be cut and not 
materials and tools that are to be split. The scion may now be similarly 
used. The only tool which is abso- prepared, beginning the first beveled 
lutely essential is a sharp knife, and cut opposite the- base of a bud and 
when we say sharp, we mean just what. making sure that the cut is approxi- 
we say, for only with a sharp instru- mately the same length as in the 
ment can a smooth cut and a well stock. After the tongue is cut in the 
fitting scion be made. An essential scion, the two pieces are fitted firmly N . 
material is some form of wax with together, care being taken that the \ ONS | NZ Office 
which to cover the cut surfaces.and inner bark along one side is in con- Noes || ~ \vawe | NOH: 

{NZ the graft union to exclude the air and tact. The scion should be cut about roa’ Re, Iv Ny *.- Conn., - 
i? to prevent drying of the cut parts. A three to four inches long and should N {| 

lil he common form of grafting wax is made carry three or four buds. The two 
7 | as follows: four parts resin, two parts pieces are then bound together with 
H || beeswax, and one part tallow. These ordinary cotton or waxed string and 
ingredients are thoroughly melted over thoroughly covered with wax about the 
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their uses. 
Valuable to 
every fruit 
grower. 


forafreecopy N 1 
TODAY. SS H a slow fire, are cooled aS oe _ union and on the top of the scion. 
val ig< |}a tub of cold water and then, w After growth is well started, the string 
E. C. ATKINS & CO. y @:= | the hands well greased, pulled and binding the two parts together should 
gininng Meanie of ores. ts ia Y| Worked like tafty until it takes on a be slit along the back of the graft to 
Sew Specialties and Machine Kniver.” YY YY YG smooth, light brown appearance. 8 prevent girdling. ( 
Dept. D-2. INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A. YY Z then molded into convenient sized In the propagation of nursery trees, 
y lumps or balls and laid away for use. seedling roots are secured and cut up 
i] 
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Poca 








At grafting time this wax may be ap- into about four-inch lengths. Each 
plied either as melted wax with a piece of the root is then used as a 
brush or it may be warmed sufficiently stock and a scion about six inches 
to work easily when, with the hands jong is whip-grafted to the upper end One 
again well greased, it is pulled out of the root. The two are then bound 
into thin ribbons and applied over the together with waxed string or waxed gg aed and pecan 
cut surfaces. The brush and melted strips of cloth. Waxing is unnecessary 
wax is by far the most convenient since the grafts will not dry out when 
and economical method. Waxed string packed in damp material and are later 
is another article that will be needed, planted in moist ground. The whip 
especially in the making of root grafts. grafts are then tied up in bundles 
This can be made by merely dipping and. packed away in a cool cellar in 
a ball of No. 18 cotton string in‘ damp sand or sawdust. The grafts Es, i(4/¢ 

melted grafting wax until it is thor- should be made- during January or >. { 1 gil; Kins “(1 
oughly saturated. One should run a February, and by the time they are ? oe lies { 
willow shoot or piecé of wire through taken out of the cellar for planting f : ‘OE but the 


in handling. As the ball is removed 
fromthe wax, it. should be. -rotated 
in the air a. few moments util the 
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- Notes From Northern Nut 
_ Growers’ Meeting . 


THE SIXTEENTH annual meeting 
Tor the Northern Nut Growers’ As- 

- gociation -was held in St. Louis, Sep- 
tember 22-24. According to its consti- 
tution, the object of the association is 
to promote interest in the culture of 
put bearing plants. Widespread inter- 
est was evident trough a good at- 
tendance of .members from many 
places, including Ontario, Pennsyl- 
yania, Vermont and Minnesota, as 
well as other states nearer at hand. 

| The list of speakers was headed by 

. Hon. R. W. Dunlap, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Other speakers 
and their subjects included “The En- 
yironmental Requirements. of Nut. 
Trees,” by Dr. George Moore, Direc- 
tor, Missouri Botanic Gardens; “The 
Status of the Chestnut” by C. A. Reed, 
Nut Culturist, United States Depart- 























As I gazed with admiration at the 


Mr. Hutchins derived as much pleas- 
ure from seeing .it as I did, and so 
I said: : 

“Mr: Hutchins, I know I would 


pecan grove, ‘which I regard as the 
most beautiful tree creation I have 
seen in years, but I suppose, since 
you have been accustomed to seeing it 
daily from bud-hood, you grow tired of 
seeing it so often.” 

“You are badly mistaken,” he said, 
“for I never tire of keeping my eyes 
on it, and I would rather have it than 
anything else about the place.”@That 
statement meant something, for Mr. 
Hutchins’ farm consists of more than 
400 acres of good land. 


Why We Eat More 


Cranberries 
(Continued from page 4) 


sharp advance made early in Decem- 
ber caused most of the wholesalers 
to increase their selling price to retail 





beautiful grove, I .just wondered if. 


dealers and the retailers to make a 
corresponding advance to consumers. 
This sd greatly.retarded the demand 
in the average community that the 


- dealers became discouraged and many 


never get tired of. looking at this’ of them discontinued handling cran- 


berries for the balance of the season.: 
Such a situation we had greatly feared 
and because of that the. exchangé re- 
frained from advancing its price until 
its sales had closely approached its 
estimated shipments. Our members 
co-operated nicely by shipping as rap- 
idly as they could pack, but the de- 
mand during the first part of Decem- 
ber far exceeded their ability to pack 
and ship, hence the quotable market 
went beyond our control.” 

It is realized that complete price 
control is not only impracticable in 
the long run, but bad policy as well. 
As to fixing an unreasonably high 
price Mr. Chaney says, “I am _posi- 
tively convinced that the greatest; 
most common, and most fatal errors 
committed by marketing organizations 
and shippers, are made in establish- 
ing their starting or opening price,” 


ey * 4 
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Local Control 


The machinery of the association is 
simple. The three state branches look 
after purely local questions of han- 
dling, grading, loading, and the like. 
The central exchange is, mainly a 
sales agency. Two. per cent of the 
sales f. o, b. shipping station is de 
ducted to defray the expenses of tne 
local and five per cent of the same for 
the central exchange. If at the close 
of the season there is a surplus, it is 
returned to the members pro rata. 

So, in the machinery of the organi- 
zation two other principles are illus- 
trated, seemingly contradictory but in 
effect comprising the elements of 
strength. For the sales end of the 
organization, it pays to centralize, 
For the management of the sectional 
affairs on the production end, it pays 
to localize. Merge the two ideas and 
you have the ground-work of an effi- 
cient body—a strong central ‘sales 
agency based upon strong locals. 

The American Cranberry Exchange 
has no contracts with the growers; 
they aren’t needed. 
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ment of Agriculture; “The Roadside 
Use of Nut Trees,” by Hon. W. S. Lin- 
ton, Saginaw, Mich.; “Tree Crops in 
Relation to Tomorrow’s Food Supply,’ 
; by Dr. Robert T. Morris, New York 
ILE City; and “The Use of Nuts as Food,” 
a by Dr. J. H. Kellogg, Battle Creek, 
Mich. . 
S One day’s sessions were devoted to- 
-@ discussion of the possibilities for 
PER both the amateur and the commercial 
ls, All grower in the more general planting 
ckings of nut trees. The discussion was led 
5, by Prof. James Neilson, Ontario; S. 
posie W. Snyder, Center Point, Iowa; Thos. 
P. Littlepage, Washington, D. C.; 
ULA- Prof. T. J. Talbert of Missouri; Zenas 
t and H. Ellis of Vermont; A. 8. Colby of 
ozzles Illinois, and others. , 
New methods of propagation which 
RIES have recently come into use by which 
rucks, this work can be made much easier 
inates were discussed by Dr. W. C. Deming 
of Connecticut and Dr. Robert T. Mor- 
prays ris of New York City. Dr. Morris has 
somewhat modified the earlier method 
iD— first used by the late E. A. Riehl of 
overe Alton, Il. 
rings, Some time was also spent in a dis- 
cussion of the more serious insect en- 
SURE emies and fungous diseases of nut 
can’t trees, led by W. P. Flint and H. W. 
Anderson of Urbana, Ill. A new meth- 
cially od of tree-surgery was discussed by 
sure; F. A. Bartlett .of Connecticut. 
om An important feature of the meet- 
: ing included an extensive exhibit of 
rs all tut cracking and grading machinery,- 
F se propagating tools and one of the larg- 
u do est collections of edible nuts ever got- 
ten together for exhibit. 
WER ’ The last day of the meeting was de- 
here’s yoted ‘to a trip. to.the home of the 
1eeds, late E. A. Riehl of Alton. Here, un- 
der the hospitable guidance of the 
Misses Riehl, the visitors were shown: 
chestnut orchards bearing very profi- 
table crops on land not suited for ordi- 
nary agricultural purposes. ~ 
Officers elected for the ensuing year 
. inélude Dr. W..C: Deming, Hartford, 
Conn., President; S. W. Snyder, Cen- 
ter Point, Iowa, Vice-President; Dr. 
A. S. Colby, Urbana; Ill., Secretary; 
Factory and H. J. Hilliard, Sound View, Conn., 
d, Ore. ' Treasurer—aA. 8, Colby. 
is City , . 
ot Pecan Growing in North- 
> ern Georgia 
(Continued from page 8) 
- through this organization. In 1922 
; and. 1923 the crop netted around 
J 42% cents per pound. 














* One of the most beautiful sights 
pecan grove 


fo full foliage, and thousands of cat- 


from the crowns of the thrifty trees, | _ 
the’ pollen was: not quite ripe. {~~ 





Conclusion 


that IT have-seen-is Mr. Hutchins’ 
Fourteen: years ago’ 
When I -visited the grove; the trees’ 
Were large for their ages, but I have 


Revert séen trees of any kind make }- 
Such remarkable growths .as they 
have in late. years.. When I visited 


the grove last spring, the trees were 
kins “(male- flowers) were dangling 


but 
The vista under the stately trees is 


' Sufficient to thrill anyone who loves 


- The bark of the tr 
more healthy than. some I: have 

















amined in pecan groves in south 
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Oakland has added more than 100 
improvements to cars that were 
alreadyunmatchedin performance, 

' appearance and value—then sub- 
tracted $70 to.$350 from Oakland 
prices, bringing these brilliant and 
beautiful new Oakland Sixes down 
to the price-level of Fours. 


Think of it, a Six—with Four- 
Wheel Brakes, Air Cleaner and 
Oil Filter as standard equipment; 
a Six—with low-swung beaded 
Fisher Bodyinenduring Duco; a Six 
—with the Harmonic Balancer, an 
exclusive feature rendering Oak- 


land positively unmatched in free- 
dom from vibration; a Six—far in 
advance in power, acceleration, 
speed, endurance and economy. 
And this Six selling for hundreds 
of dollars less than cars anywhere 
near it in quality. 


Above are the impressively lower 
prices. Read them—then visit your 
Oakland Dealer and see and drive 
this new Oakland—prove to your 
own satisfaction that it is no longer 
necessary to pay high prices for a 
thoroughly high-grade automobile. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 





WINNING AND HOLDING GOOD 


OAKLAND SIX 
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- Soluble Sulphur 


Ja 


Compound, 


1a 


The Complete Dormant and Delayed Dormant Spray 


Will kill Scale, Aphis and prevent Scab. 
Complete, Effective, Economical— Shipped Dry— You edd the Water 
100-Ib. drum of N. S.°S. C. is equal to a 600-lb. barrel of Lime Sulphur 


Solution. The drum is easier to 


aul and handle. There is no freight to 


pay on 500 Ibs. of unnecessary weight—no barrel to return—no leakage— 
no evaporation—no crystallization—nor loss from freezing. Air-tight drums 
keep Niagara S. S. C. indefinitely. Every pound paid for is a pound of 
effective spray material with no solid matter to clog valves, sieves, pumps 


and nozzles. 


In the Delayed Dormant Niagara S. S. C. (complete in itself) controls 
Aphis Scale and Scab with one application of one material. 





APHIS 
A Most Stealthy Pest 

Soluble Sulphur Compound, 
alone, when used in delayed 
dormant, at a time when ly 
rosy and green aphis eggs 
are in the cracked stage, 
will control these insects, if may 
the buds are thoroughly Niagara 
wet by the spray and the 
application is made _ ac- 
cording to directions. 


No addition of nicotine 


SCALE 
The Cause of Abandoned 
Orchards 


San Jose Scale is, continual- 
devitalizing ‘trees and elayed 
blemishing fruit, making it 
unfit for: market. Next year 
be your Scale Year. will prevent this possible 


Compound rids the orchard 
of scale and keens the trees 
free of this orchard foe. fruit. 


Complete in itself 





FUNGUS 
Worst Enemy of Fruit 
Apple scab infection fre- 
wently occurs during the 
dormant period. 
Niagara Soluble. Sulphur 
Compound is a fungicide and 
infection of fungus and 


Soluble Sulphur 


to the production of clean 


No addition of a fungicide 


Peach Leaf Curl and Scale on peach trees are easily cleaned with N.S. S. C., 
but the trees must be sprayed when they are fully dormant. 


See your dealer or write for booklet now 


Niagara SPRAYER COMPANY , MIDDLEPORT, N.Y. 





Don’t Pay Freight on Water 


start the trees on the road * 





















Bean “Universal” 


Designed for potatoes and 
other truck crops, but quick! 
converted into an crehare 
sprayer. Adjustable to any 
rows. 





Bean “Simplicity” 
Capaetiy - e. 5% gallona per 

a P pressure. 
Completely equipped. Fu r- 
nished truck. 


with or without 
Supplies one gun or two rods. 














Illustrated is the Bean Giant 
Triplex No. 733, equipped 
with Bean Giant Triplex Pump 
and Bean 6 H.P. engine, with 
@ capacity of 15 gallons a 
minute at up to 350 ibs. 
pressure. 


SPRAYERS 


FOR THE GROWER 


A Bean makes money and saves money 
for the grower every spraying day in the year. 
It makes money by delivering continuous 
trouble-free service day in and day out straight 
thru the spraying season, insuring raplg thoro 
work, clean trees, production, clean 
fancy fruit—the kind that enjoys the best 
market and brings the top price. 


Low-Cost Operation 
It saves money by its sim 
struction, freedom from mechan 







MONEY MAKERS 
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Water Core of Apples 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE: 
Some of my apples had moist, semi-trans- 
parent sections around the core this year. 
What causes this and how can it be 
avoided?—A. C. E., Kansas. 

NSWER:—tThe apples with watery 

centers are probably affected with 
water core. This trouble is not thor- 
oughly understood, but it certainly does 
not seem to.be due to any insect or 
disease. In the belief of some of the 
best authorities, it is caused by a 
combination of excessive absorption 
of moisture by the roots, together 
with too little transpiration through 
the leaves. As a result, water passes 
into the inter-cellular spaces around 
the core, giving the watery appear- 
ance. 

Some varieties are affected more 
severely than others. Some of the 
worst are Fall Pippin, Early Harvest, 
Yellow Transparent, Pound Sweet, 
Tompkin’s King and Rambeau. Sum- 
mer varieties usually suffer more 
than winter varieties. Apples in: the 
tops of the trees commonly show more 
water core ,than those in the lower 
portions. 

Well-managed and well-drained soil 
seldom produces water-cored apples. 
In thinning the fruit, other things be- 
ing equal, thin more heavily in the 
top than in the other portions of the 
tree. Give the trees normal cultiva- 
tion, and plant a cover crop during 
June or early July. If irrigation is 
practiced, supply only sufficient water 
to meet the normal needs. Spray the 
orchard in order to retain the foliage 
in good condition and thus keep the 
transpiration active. Do not- prune 
the trees just before the fruit ripens 
as this would reduce the transpiration. 
Pick the fruit in its’ proper season and 
place it. in cool storage at once. 





How to Handle Apple Seeds 


AMER'CAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE: 
Last fall I collected some fresh Jonathan 
and York Imperial apple seed, put them 
in a dry but not frost-proof place and 
the past spring planted them outside. But 
they did not sprout or show any sign of 
life at all. How should I have handled 
them to get them to grow?—V. C., Mis- 
souri. 

NSWER:—Your ‘letter does not 

state just how you handled your 
apple seeds, but I presume you stored 
them in the dry condition and planted 
them outside in the spring. In all 
probability the seeds died during the 
winter because of excessive evapora- 
tion. pase 
Many fruit seeds, including those 
of the apple, require careful treat- 
ment... In order to preServe the seeds 
over winter, they must be “stratified.” 
With apple seeds this procéss is pro- 
ably. best accomplished by placing the 
seeds in alternate layers in sand in 
a shallow box. The box should be 
buried in a shallow location. - You can 
separate the seeds from the sand in 
the spring with a sieve. The seeds 
should be buried in a well-drained 
place, but there must also be sufficient 
moisture to prevent drying out of 
the seeds. A covering of soil, leaves, 
or straw to a depth of one foot will 
usually provide satisfactory condi- 
tions. Alternate freezing and thawing 
is injurious, and the seed should be 
kept frozen continuously after freez- 
ing weather arrives. 

The object of. stratification is to 
keep the seeds alive and to cause the 
thick seed coats to partly decay. In 
the. case of hard-shelled seeds, such 
as the peach, it also cracks some of 
the. pits. 

Stratified seed should be planted in 
seedling rows. early in the. spring,-as 


soon-as they are removed from store,’ 


agé. Avoid exposing the seeds to 
wind or sun for even a short time, for 
thif” will almost certainly kill. many 
of them. 

-“The growing of‘apple seedlings is a 
Further- 
more,:a deep, loose soil-is necessary 


| fér best results.° Growers who de- 





sire to grow their own apple trees will 


American exporters did 





seedling roots directly from growe 
in Kansas, Nebraska or lowa. where 
the soil is specially fitted for this pur. 
pose, rather than to grow their pin 
seedlings. . 





Preventing Mice Damage 


to Trees 
AMERICAN Fruit GrowEr Macazinp: 
Last year mice damaged a considerable 


number of my young apple trees 
can I prevent this damage the co; 
winter?—N. E. L.,. New York. 

NSWER: In order te contro} Tice 

you should remove trash ang 
weeds from about the trees and Wrap 
the trees with wire netting, paper or 
veneer. . 

Poisoning is quite effective ang the 
United States Department of Agricy. 
ture recommends the following fop. 
mula: 

Mix: together dry. one-eighth ounce 
of powdered strychvine and one 
eighth ounce of baking soda. Sift the 
strycbnine-soda -mixture over ong 
quart of rolled oats, stirring constant- 
ly-to insure an even distribution of 
the poison through the grain. Heat 
the poisoned rolled oats in an oven 
until thoroughly warm. Mix three 
parts of melted beef fat with one part 
of melted paraffin, and sprinkle giz 
tablespoonfuls of this mixture over 
the warm, poisoned rolled oats, mix. 
ing until the oats are evenly coated, 
Allow the grain to cool and it is ready 
for use. 

If large quantities of the bait are 
needed, use one ounce. of strychnine, 
one ounce of soda; eight quarts of 
rolled oats, and one and one-fourth 
Tints of the beef-fat-paraffin mixture, 
It is very important to have the beef- 
fat-paraffin mixture hot and the po- 
soned rolled oats thoroughly warm; 
otherwise it will not be possible to 
obtain an even coating. 

Tablespoonful quantities of : the 
poisoned oats should be put in open- 
mouthed containers placed in the or- 
chard. If mice are very abundant, a 
container should be used under every 
tree. A small drain tile’ makes a good 
container, 

All poisoned baits ‘and, poison con- 
tainers and utensils used in the prepa 
ration of poisoned baits should be kept 
plainly labeled and out of reach of 
children, irresponsible persons, and 
livestock. : 


How 
ning 
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Fruit Industry in Germany 


-MERICAN Frvrr Grower Magazine: 
Fruit growing in Germany where 

I spent several weeks this summer 
is. gradually expanding. I noticed 


through central Germany quite a~ 


number ‘ef young apple orchards com 
sisting largely, I was told, of Russian 
apples which are adapted to the fairly 
cold winters in the Republic. 

I was impressed everywhere with 
the demand ‘for fruit. Many stands 
and stores would sell out by the 
middle of the afternoon, and the best 
fruits were ‘snapped up early. There 
seemed to be a quantity of very fine 
cherries. - 

The more tender: kinds of fruits 
are grown farther south, in France, 
Italy and. Spain. 

Germany imports a great deal of 
fruit from’ outside countries. It uses 
large quantities of dried fruits. and 
apples. Before: the war Germany Wa 
the second largést importer of apples 
from the United States, from 1900 to 


1910, but Canada’ has occupied second : 


place since 1911. Germany was th 
in importation of ‘apples from us whet 


-the World War. stopped relations. 


Since the War closed, apple exports 
from the United States to Germaly 
have steadily increased, and they are 
now almost back to the former propor 
tions. : i 
Formerly most of the ‘fruft was 
shipped. direct ‘to Germany. Since 
the war the téndency has been to ship 
the fruit through ‘England. % 
not care 
directly. 
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(far Woteember.61925 
Germany. 
jn better touch with the German mar- 
kets than the American dealers, but 
the English dealers extracted large 
margins for this service. There is a 
yery strong tendency at present for 
American exports of fruit to go 
directly to Germany. 

Barreled apples were formerly popu- 
lar in Germany, but now they are be- 
ginning to want boxed apples. Red 
apples are preferred during the Christ- 
mas holidays, but after about the 
middle of January yellow apples are 
in favor. Fairly large apples are 
desired. 

Occasionally the Russian varieties 
planted in Germany bear heavily and 
during such years the American prod- 
uct is in light demand. The apples 
grown in Germany are smaller and 
not so attractive as the American 
apples, but some of the varieties have 
good eating qualities and all can be 
used for cooking. 

A recent report of the Bureau of 
Commerce at Washington, D. of 
shows that during 1910-1914 the United 
States shipped fruit to Germany. to 
the value of $4,570,000 as an annual 
average. The fruit shipments con- 
stituted 2.18 per cent of the exports 
on the average. In 1920-1922 the 
annual average value of fruits ex- 
ported was $1,005,000, and the exports 
of fruit. constituted 0.39 per cent of 
the total exports to Germany.—C. W. 
Price, New York. 





Black Rot on Apples 


AMERICAN Fruit GROWER MAGAZINE: 
Enclosed please find some -leaves with 
spots on them. What caused these spots 
and how can I prevent them another sea- 
gon?—A. C. E., Kansas. 

NSWER:—The brown or gray 

spots on the apple leaves which 
you sent in are due to black rot. This 
disease attacks a considerable num- 
ber of fruits and has been present in 
the Middle West for many years. On 
the apple’ it causes spots on the 
leaves; it causes rotting of the fruit, 
particularly in storage; it causes can- 
kers on the branches; and it affects 
the roots of some varieties. 

Some varieties are more susceptible 
to it than others. The Ben Davis, 
York Imperial, Twenty Ounce Pippin, 
Rome Beauty and Willow Twig are 
quité subject to the disease, while 
Grimes and most summer varieties are 
more or less resistant. 

Black rot is caused by a fungus 
which spreads mainly through dis- 
eased fruit. The spots on the leaves 
first appear in late June or July and 
tarely become conspicuous until Aug- 
ust or September. They are first con- 
centric reddish-brown spots with a 
gray center. The spots become lighter 
in color with age. -Cankers on the 
branches are reddish-brown and slight- 
ly sunken. They are mostly found on 
the older branches. They vary in size 
trom mere spets while young to large 
spots that encircle and kill the 
branches. 

To control black rot, several steps 
are necessary. First, you should des- 
troy all rotten or mummied fruit or- 
dinarily left-in the orchard: Adopt 
good control methods for leaf and fruit 
eating insects, since the wounds left 
by these leave excellent avenues of 


attack for black rot. Cut ‘out and} 


burn all dead wood. In pruning, ster- 
ilize the tools after each tree is prun- 
ed. Coat the large wounds and the 
tankers which have been trimmed out 
with mercuric chloride, one part in 
Paint the larger 
wounds -with white lead paint. In ad- 
fition to using the regular spray 
schedule for apple scab, etc., use lime 
tulphur or Bordeaux mixture about 
July 15 and again early in August. 


Black Walnut Growing | 
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The English dealers were . 






NSWER:—Black walnuts are fair- 

. ly easy to grow, and J see no rea- 
son why you should not be able to 
grow them successfully in your vicin- 
ity. If you have not had considerable 
experience in propagating nut trees, I 
would suggest that you buy your own 
trees in preference to trying to pro- 
pagate them yourself. The two best 
varieties of black walnuts are the 
Stabler and the Thomas. The nuts 
of these are larger than those of most 
seedlings and the kernels crack out 
much better. Furthermore, by secur- 
ing trees of one of these varieties 
your nuts will be much more uniform 
in size and shape than if you plant 
seedling trees. 

Walnuts like a rich, deep, fairly 
moist soil. At the same time, it 
should be well drained. You may 
have seme difficulty in your vicinity in 
finding the right kind of soil for best 
results. This, in my opinion, will be 
the onty-possible obstacle in your sec- 
tion, with which I am personally fami- 
liar. 

Walnut trees can be planted in the 
fall or in the early spring. You should 
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and 
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yawned truck service organiza- 
a care of International Motor 
Trucks on the farm and in town. This Company —~ * 
operates 111 branch service stations—in easy reach 
of every farm; besides, our dealers are everywhere. 


At some of the great livestock markets 
nearly one-half of the deliveries are 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. 


INTERNAT 


—the Long-Life Truck for the Farm. 


Piant the trees about 60 feet apart 
each way. During the early years of 
the grove you can plant other crops, 
or even early-maturing fruit trees, be- 
tween the nut trees. 

The reason some of the wild trees 
produce nuts which are no good and 
which fall off prematurely is because 
they do not possess desirable heredi- 
tary characteristics. I would ‘sug 
gest by all means that you use either 
the Stabler or the Thomas in prefer- 
ence to wild seedling stock. In case 
you propagate your own trees, you 
can-grow your seedlings from the wild 
stock, but you should by all means 
bud or graft them to the Stabler or 
Thomas variety. 


Cedar Rust Fungus on 


Apples 
AMERICAN Frveit GROWER MaGazIne: 
I am.sending you some leaves which are 
infected wit# orange colored spots with a 


grewth on the undersides of the leaves. 
What caused these spots and how can I 
control them next vear?—A. C. E., Kan- 
sas. 


Your Fruit to Market—Quick 


HIS is the day of motorized farm- 

ing. The fields are now dotted with 
over a half-million tractors and the 
highway is an endless paradt of farmers’ 
automobiles.. The farmer travels seven 
times as fast as-in the old days, No 
longer can he afford-to haul loads at 
two or three miles per hour. “ 


Already there are practically as many — 
motor trucks on the farms as 
tractors. Expensivefarm help is turn- 
ing ‘millions of waste hours into work 
ion. Distant markets are i 
- brought close to hand. Both time and 

distance are turned into profit by the 


are 


farmer’s’ hauling. 


farm truck catalog. 


of America 
(Incorporated) 





now made by truck: For the farmer 
shipping small lots the cost per head is 
appreciably reduced and the price ad- 
vantage is in his favor. Shipping asso- 
ciations in 29 Ohio counties recommend 
trucks for movement of livestock. Fruits, 

livestock, grain, garden truck, dairy 
products, sand and gravel, etc., all are 
hauled with extra profit. The U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, reporting on farm-. 
owned trucks, finds 95 per cent of them 
profitable investments. 


— International Truck line has a truck for any 
haul ton loads for years. Equipped with electric lights 
and starter, power tire pump, truck cord tires; special 


farm bodies available. Heavy-duty Internationals from 
3000 to 10,000-Ib. max. cap. Write for the International 


Chicago, IL 


ON. 
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Ae ER: — The orange colored 
spots on the leaves are due to the 
apple cedar rust fungus. This fungus 
attacks both fruit and foliage and it is 
usually abundant wherever red cedars 
are present. One stage of the fungus 
winters over on the red cedar, and 
therefore if all red cedars were des- 
troyed within. a mile or two of your 
premises, the disease would practical- 
ly disappear. In some sections, not- 
ably Virginia, the growers have se- 
cured legislation: for the destruction 
of cedars within certain areas and this 
has helped greatly. 

‘Where cedars are present, the only 
thing to do is to spray. By keeping 
the foliage and the fruit covered with 
lime sulphur or Bordeaux mixture, 
until about the last of May, very good 
results can usually be secured. Bor- 
deaux mixture will be found more ef- 
fective than lime sulphur for con- 
trolling cedar rust. Some varieties, 
including Benoni, Wealthy, Smith’s Ci- 
der and Red June, are quite suscepti- 
ble to the cedar rust fungus and 
should not be planted in sections 
where cedar rust is bad. 
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Lime Sulphur Solution 
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Bordeaux Mixiure 
Arsenate of Lead 
Calcium Arsenate 
Atomic Sulphur 
Dritomic Sulphur 
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Their Uniform Effectiveness 


Earns the 
Blue Gooses 


Keen to insure a.maximum yield 
of sound fruit, worthy of the Blue 
Goose Brand — the trademark 
recogmized everywhere as the 
guaranty of quality—the Ameri- 
can Fruit Growers, Inc., must 
be certain of the results of their spraying. 
They have chosen ORCHARD BRAND ma- 
terials as 





Standard for 1926 
in the orchards of 


American Fruit Growers 
Incorporated 


The confidence here reposed in the effectiveness 
of Orchard Brand Insecticides and Fungicides 
confirms again the wisdom of the .thousands of 
fruit growers who make this familiar brand their 
year-after-year choice. 


If you have not been using our products let this 
be the year you will make your spraying more 
effective—and less costly. The high quality and 
uniformity of Orchard Brand materials will make 
your fruit crop more profitable. 

Dealers Everywhere Stock and Recommend 


Orchard Brand Insecticides and Fungicides. 
Talk it over with yours. 


A} GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 


SAN FRANCISCO. LOS ANGELES 
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Beautifully print- 
ed on the best of 
paper with cov- 
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standard bred 
birds in natural 
colors. Edited by 
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Through a special arrangement with its pub- 
lishers we ere enabled to offer it in club with 
other good magazines at a rewurkavie suving 
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With the 
‘Co-Ops: 
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i THE November issue the respon- 
sibility of the directors of a co- 
operative was discussed in this de- 
partment.. While a great deal will 
depend on the directors, and while 
they must understand their duties and 
perform them, the chief ‘responsibility 
will rest on the manager. 

In the first place, the directors must 
select a manager very carefully. His 
record should be examined as far back 
as possible. After all, a man’s char- 


tion of his daily activities, his train- 
ing and his experience. His associa- 
tionships in the years gone-by should 
be considered. High character in a 
manager is absolutely. necessary for 
the successful operation of a co-opera- 
tive. : 

The directors in selecting a man- 
ager must bear in’ mind that it is a 
very difficult position to fill and that 
therefore the men who.can fill it are 
limited in number. . A .co-operative 
manager must have all the business 
ability that the manager of an ordi- 
nary business must possess, and in 
addition he must have the ability to 
deal with many kinds of people and 
to get along with a very large propor- 
tion of them. Upon a manager’s 
ability to deal with his members, as 
well as influential people outside the 
association, will depend his success 
quite as much as upon his business 
ability. 

Some promoters of co-operative 
marketing have over-emphasized the 
hiring of specialists as managers, 
salesmen, etc. Specialists are all 
right in some technical work, ‘such as 
advertising and sales work, but even 


eral understanding of the entire. in- 
dustry will give the “best results. 
Men who understand the industry in 
a broad way and who at the same 
time are specialists in the line of 
work they are doing will always have 
the .edge on. men who are’ pure 
specialists and nothing else. 

The general manager of a large co- 
operative should by all means know 
all sides of the industry. His suc- 
cess, both from his own standpoint 
and that of the association, absolutely 
depends on it. Sometimes in starting 
a@ new association a business man or 
produce man without a knowledge of 
the growers’ viewpoint is selected as 
manager. Such managers usually 
prove unsuccessful sooner or later. 
The most successful co-operatives in 
the country are managed by men who 
thoroughly understand the growers’ 
viewpoint and who are real co-opera- 
tors. One needs simply to mention 
such men as Dezell and Teague of 
California, Bullard of Georgia and 
Commander of Florida. The writer 
would much rather select as manager 
a man. with a general understanding 
of the industry and let him learn any 
technical phases necessary than to 
take a specialist and expect him to 
learn the growers’ viewpoint. j 
A manager’s mental attitude should 
be carefully considered. Has hé been 
engaged in activities opposed to the 
growers’ interests? .Has he ever 
taken a stand against ‘growers any-- 
where? Is he thoroughly. sincere in 
his desire to. serve a co-operative? 
Does he have any counter ideas in his 
make-up which may test his‘ loyalty to 
the association? Es ¢ 
No manager should be employed on 
a long-time contraet basis except 


} pos*ibly in the case of a thoroughly. 
established organization. Men who 


‘are occupying other 








positions may 
that they do not wish to leave | 


acter and ability are simply a reflec-: 


in these positions the men with a gen- 


“bers undertake a thorough job. 


say 
their. 





places without assurances that the 
new position will be permanent. Such 
an attitude in itself is fairly good ey; 
dence that the man has not the prope 
viewpoint for a co-operative Manager, 
He should be willing to let his pog 
tion depend on his ability to rendg 
service, and he should be Willing t 
take the same chances on the propogj. 
tion that he will be asking every men, 
ber of the organization to take who 
markets his products through the op. 
ganization. A co-operative manager 
who tries to insure the permanency 
of his position by a hog-tied contract 
is not the kind who. can make a gyo 
cess of co-operative marketing. 





HE WESTERN New York Fruit 
~ Growers’ Co-operative Packing Ag 
sociation has discontinued the Cats. 
ract brand and has adopted in its 
place the “Yorkwin” brand. The new 
name has been copyrighted and will 
be. placed on the best products -map. 
keted. 

Under the new management the ap 
sociation will co-operate with the 
state and government in shipping 
point inspection work. Formerly, the 
association attempted to perform its 
own inspection service. During the 
present marketing season the associa 
tion will pack most of its apples two 
and one-half inches and up. This pack 
meets the established demands and 
seems to be the most practicable 
pack for New York apples. The asso 
ciation may pack some two and one 
fourth inch fruit for export. The co 
operative has a good trade with chain 
stores for quarter-inch sized apples, 
and preparations are being made to 
take care of this trade. 

The association expects to ship 
about 1000 cars of fruit this season. 
Under the new management overhead 
expenses, which were unduly high in 
former years, have been, cut to the 
limit. Organization has been simpli 
fied in several ways. These improve 
ments, together with the expected in 
crease in tonnage, should reduce 
eperating costs materially. 

One of the locals which withdrew 
some time ago is now back in the fold. 
This shows a fine spirit and a broad- 
minded attitude on the part of both 
the local and the central. Such 4 
spirit will go a long way toward 
making co-operative marketing a suc 
cess. 

Thomas E. Milliman, the new mat 
ager, whe came to the association 
from a successful record with. the 
Dairy League, is reported to be 
handling the situation very satisfac 
torily. 


HE INDIVIDUAL members ate 
the rocks out of which a co-oper® 
tive is built,’ said Prof. H. E. 
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‘of. the University of California at the 


convention of the American Institute 
of Co-operation’ “It is largely their 
mental attitude which makes them 
willing or unwilling to co-operate 
When one becomes a member of 8 
co-operative association, he should re 
member that real co-operation in- 
volves & large measure of give 

take. The member shares with his 
fellow members the risks and _1ossé 
as well as the possibilities of gall 
In entering such an organization, 

should be sure that his fellow a 


financing it, and having done this, be 
must give close attention to the prob 
lems of management.” _ 

Prof. Erdman approved organization 
on a commodity basis, but he emp 
sized that this did not necossl'. 
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a single commodity. He gave 
{ilustrations of several successful or- 
tions in California and else- 
ghere which are handling groups of 
commodities successfully. 
He listed the following factors as be- 
essential to the success of co- 
tives: (1) absolute grower con- 
trol; (2) quick financing facilities; 
(3) harmony of interests between 

pers and management; (4) a 
structure that will facilitate the de 
yelopment of competent organization 
jaders; (5) a fair but water-tight mar- 
keting agreement between the mem- 
pers and the association; (6) a suffi- 
dent volume of business to insure a 
reasonably low cost of operation; and 
(7) efficient management. The atti- 
tude of the members toward these 
matters plays a large part in the 
operation of a co-operative association, 
in the opinion of Prof. Erdman. 





[% ROUND figures, the California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange spent 
$900,000 for advertising the 1923.24 
citrus crop. Because of the large pro- 
duetion in Florida and the high per- 
centage of undersized fruit in Califor- 
nia, it was believed necessary to make 
gnusual inducements. As a result, 
oranges were sold in many districts 
by the peck, and special sales on odd 
quantities were conducted. Since 
Jemon shipments were 53 per cent 
above those of 1922-23, intensive meth- 
ods had to be used in the disposition 
of this crop also. Increased sales of 
fruit were made in Honolulu and the 
Orient, and shipments to the United 
Kingdom were three times those of 
any recent year. 

The advertising campaign included 
53,000,000 copies of full color pages 
in magazines of- national circulation 
‘and 175,000,000 insertions in daily 
newspapers in the United States and 
Canada. In addition, farm papers, trade 
papers, posters, window displays and 


special articles were employed. More 
than 1,000,000 specially prepared bulle- 
tins were distributed for classroom in- 
struction in schools. The support of 
3000 jobbers and 400,000 retailers was 
secured. During the year, 17 men 
from the dealer service department vis- 
ited 44,000 retail stores. In addition 
to giving advice, these men placed in 
store windows 225,000 pieces of Sun- 
kist and Red Ball display material. 
The advertising assessments of the 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
have increased almost regularly since 
1919, as shown by the following table: 


Oranges 
an Lemons. Approxi- 
grapefruit. Cents per mate as- 
Cents per x sessment. 
Year box. Dollars. 
. ae 2.5 4.0 335,000 
: shee 2.25 4.0 395,000 
i) ae 2.0 4.0 ,000 
WDD. .200. - OD 4.0 425,000 
oe 2.5 6.0 5,000 
WAhwvccoe ‘35 6.0 780,000 
+t) , © | 2 490,000 
1923...4.. -4.0 5 790,000 
1924..... 4.5 7.0 900,000 





it) A REALIZATION by leaders in the 
co-operative movement that. co- 
operation is not merely a means for 
obtaining a better price for a single 
year’s crop, but that it is a means for 
gradually adapting production to mar- 
ket demands, for insuring less waste- 
ful distribution, for reducing ‘ the 
spread between what the farmer re- 
ceives and what the consumer pays, 
for aiding in the solution of agricul- 
tural credit problems as they arise, 
for improving the rural life of the 
Nation, for insuring a better under- 
standing of national and internatfonal 
problems—this realization, implanted 
by leaders and future leaders, such as 
I see before me, in the minds and 
hearts. of the farm people of the 
United States, will do much to insure 
not only the success of co-operation 
but increased prosperity and stability 
for the Nation.”—Secretary Jardine. 


Government Fruit Crop Estimates 
for October 1' 


HE GOVERNMENT apple crop esti- 

mate for October 1 shows a 
total crop appreciably below that of 
last year, while the commercial crop 
is well above that of last year. The 
figures for both the total and the com- 
mercial crop by states and for the 
country as a whole are presented in 


| table 1. 


The total pear crop for 1925 is esti- 
mated at 18,164,000 bushels as com- 
-pared with 18,628,000 bushels for 1924 
and a five-year average of 17,056,000 
bushels. 

The grape crop for 1925 is estimated 
at 1,780,000 tonS as compared with 
the five-year average of 2.030.000 
tons. 





TABLE 1—GOVERNMENT APPLE CROP ESTIMATE FOR OCTOBER 1 








c———Total Crop.———_—_—_, —Commercial Crop.———\ 

Production in thousands of Production in thousands of 
bushels. barrels. 

State. Indicated -——Harvested.—, Indicated -——Harvested.—, 

for 1925 Five-year for 1925 Five-year 

by Oct. 1 1924. average, by Oct. 1 1924. average, 

condition. 1920-24. condition. 1920-24. 
26,680 23,800 29,077 4,975 3,738 4,748 
6,630 7,267 10,063 972 780 1,006 
6,784 15,184 9,692 1,198 2,520 1,588 
4,160 7,000 5,881 663 800 910 
3,007 6,500 4,423 150 307 134 
7,275 8,325 9,074 606 694 828 
7,005 6,200 6,333 1,168 925 1,108 
10,756 7,333 11,032 1,864 1,222 1,883 
2,200 3,000 3,360 73 150 221 
4,784 5,300 5,395 606 588 728 
2,722 6,075 3,886 73 162 130 
1,665 4,500 3,019 39 106 96 
3,238 3,630 2,615 526 787 541 
2,691 4024 _ § 3,263 770 806 $38 
4,941 2,178 3,920 1,433 600 1,093 
28,152 ,000 26,468 8,160 6,650 7,525 
5,760 6,500 325 1,382 1,750 1,452 
6,170 7,370 7,644 1,234 1,474 1,511 
U.S. total...... 164,042 179,101 181,465 30,134 28,587 30,386 











The peach crop is estimated for this ~ 


Year at 47,730,000 bushels as com- 


age of 46,519,000 bushels. 


Table 2 gives the estimates for a 
number of citrus and _ subtropical 
fruits, as. well as walnuts, in Califor- 
nia and Florida for 1925 as compared 
with 1924 and the 10-year average. 





TABLD 2—CROP ESTIMATES FOR CALIFORNIA AND FLORIDA 


(Normal, = 100 per cent.) 


a 
A 


zz 
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‘Time Payments 
on General Motors cars 


HE PURCHASE of a car out of 

income is a universally accepted 
practice. But there is a difference in 
time payment rates. 


Six years ago General Motors organ- 
ized the General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation (GMAC) to make credit 
available at the least possible cost to 
purchasers of General Motors cars. 
GMAC rates have always been low. 
Last August they were still further re- 
duced. And the standard time sale 
price of any General Motors car is 
the cash delivered price, plus only the 
GMAC charge. Dealers will be glad to 
show you the officialGMA CRateChart. 


The important thing tothe purchaser 
is the total cost of a car. The time pay- 
ment charge is a part of the total cost 
when a car is bought out of income. 
These GMAC reductions therefore 
mean, in such instances, a substantially 
lowered total cost. 


They are in accordance with General 
Motors’ policy of passing on to the car 
buyer economies wherever effected— 
in financing as well as in engineering, 
manufacturing or selling operations. 






GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET - OLDSMOBILE » OAKLAND 
Buick : Capittac - GMC Truck 


































mparison: 
Average 
Crop. Condition Condition Condition October 1 
October September October condition, 
1, 1925. 1, 1925. 1, 1924. 1915-1924. 
| Sores 56.0 56.0 _ 60.0 71.9 
eeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeee 80.0 810 66.0 Hi 4 
73.0 83.0 85.0 7T. 
Le oaths 80.0 79.0 79.0 79.2 
bvisavenes 80.0 82.0 86.0 77.7 
dappipnce’ ® 69.0 69.0. 36.0 65.2 
$2.0 $2.0 82.0 75.6 
78.0 86.0 $9.0 $2.5 
ow pe eeeee 65.0 — 66.0 65.0 74.5 0°: 
ob . 80.0 $4.3: 
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Trees planted in blasted 
holes bring bigger profits 


Du Pont was the 
pioneer in explosives 
manufacture in this 


,and has held 
that leadership for 









ET the earlier, bigger and better 

crops from your orchard as do thou- 
sands oy soa armers, ranchers and or- 
‘chardists. How? Plant your trees in 
blasted holes! The explosion shatters the 
compact soil, enables better root systems 
to form and insures greater storage of 
moisture. This modern method of tree- 
— g is widely used by successful pro- 

ucers of fruit. . 


Explosives are used for orchard reju- 
venation and also for thinning out or- 
chards—a quick, efficient and practical 
means for orchard improvement. 


See your dealer about dynamite for tree- 
lanting or orchard improvements. Look 
for the du Pont ‘‘oval’’ trade-mark on 
cartridge and case—a mark of quality of 
product and sure-fire results. 
Write today for your free copy of the 110-pa, 
‘‘Farmers" Slindhook of Explosives” tellin il 


about the use of explosives for tree-planting, ditch- 
ing and land-clearing work. 


E. I. DUPONT DENEMOURS &Co. 
Incorporated 
Explosives Department, 
Wilmington, Del. 


OPON 

















WALSH HARNESS CO., 120 Gread Ave; Milwaukee, Wis 
$HoOo0 AFTER A MONTH 
— FREE TRIAL 
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DWIN SMITH of the United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
recently returned from a nine months’ 
study of the European fruit market 
situation. The methods used by 
American growers and shippers in 
handling fruits have created a good 
impression in Europe, according to 
Mr. Smith, and -have provided the way 
for a. healthy development of this 
commerce. Scientific methods of pro- 
duction, standardized grades and pack- 
ages, conservation through handling 
and refrigeration, and marketing effi- 
ciency are the factors which will help 
American fruit growers to develop the 
European. markets for their products, 
“Present _ indications,” - said Mr. 
Smith, “are that Europe will absorb 
as many American and Canadian 
apples this year as last, although the 
English apple crop is better than last 
year. A heavy crop of apples in Nova 
Scotia will somewhat offset Virginia’s 
shortage, while in boxed apples Brit- 
ish Columbia’s reduced crop will ease 
up on the competition of the Pacific 
Coast states. 

“One of the topics of conversation 
among members of the fruit trade of 
Great Britain relates to the tremen- 
dous strides made during the last year 
by grapefruit in the British Isles; It 
jumped from one of the rare exotic 
fruits, seen only in large .centers, to 
@ regular article of trade. Were 
American producers to get behind it 
with a continued educational program, 
it seems certain that grapefruit might 
be absorbed. in European markets in 
large quantities.” 





P#acH growers who at the close of 
the 1924 season were discouraged 
and ready to quit are now optimistic 
and happy. That, in a nutshell, sums 
up the result of the 1925 peach sea- 
son in Georgia, both as to the finan- 
cial returns and the way growers feel 
about them. It also outlines the fu- 
ture course which will be pursued by 
peach growers of the state. 

The 1925 peach shipments from 
Georgia were. smaller by some 170 car- 
loads than the crop of 1924. There 
was shipped out of the state this sear 
son 13,331 cars as compared with 13,- 
504 cars last season. But that is a 
part of the story only. Last season, 
the bulk of the crop ‘had to be mar 
keted in a period of 30 days, but this 
season the marketing season returned 
to normal, and the fruit ripened over 
a period of six weeks, giving the mar- 
kets more time to absorb the fruit and 
the growers a chance to divert it to 
the best markets. 

In a way, growers profited this sea- 
son from the glut last year, because 
they were compelled last year to place 
fruit on many markets never touched: 
before. - This year these markets de- 
manded Georgia peaches and paid a 
good price for them. Thus growers 
benefited from three things—a smaller 
crop, which usually means a better 
crop; .a longer marketing season; and 
@ wider field of markets. 

While no official data on the amount 
received for the 1925 crop is yet in, 
it has been estimated that the returns 
will total $8,425,000 or more, - This 
“will mean an increase of a million dol- 
ars over the price received last year, 
in spite of reduced shipments by 
pearly 200 cars, and goes to show that 


production is what brings money to. 
the fruit grower. A-_smaller-yield per_ 
tree yielded a better quality of fruit, 


| Georgia peach 





Sin ai 
profit from it in the future, wT’ é : 
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quality production and not quantity been 
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the ques 
large out 
At the close of last season, the, and the 1 
was considerable “chopping out” P it. The 
-peach orchards by discouraged panied b; 
ers who thought over-productiop the sources 
cause of all their troubles. This gy facilities 
son will see very little cutting dow tion is @ 
of orchards that are in bearing; market n 
the old trees that have out-lived they tions. 
usefulness will be taken out. Whey free of | 
“chopping out” is done this year, Agricultu 
will be for the purpose of ‘eliminating Exchange 
the Georgia Belle variety. Experieng 
has- shown that the two vari HE N 
Georgia Belle and Elberta, compey Tica h 
with one another on the market, ay to gover! 
growers have determined to get rid gf ness rela 
one of them. The higher color an associatic 
better shipping qualities of the Elbery statemen 
make it the best one to retain. “To us 
There will be practically no plant products: 
ing of new orchards save to replay are sound 
old fields that have out-lived thei “To en 
usefulness. Georgia growers have de methods 
termined to hold the crop within 134 tion of ot 
carloads ‘until it is certain that th Sanitary 
markets of the country have been d all food 1: 
“veloped to the point where more fruit “To ma 
can be disposed of at a profit. This of quality 
is not a “hold-out” movement; it “To tri 
simply a measure of protection. Grow -sent our 
ers last season learned a bitter lessop 
in: having more fruit, than the marke 
. could absorb: 
On the whole, while the peach grow 
ers lost money during the 1924 seasoa, HE F( 
they. have taken .their lessons -well to fruit 1 
heart.. They are slowing up on the nished by 
planting of new orchards. They an Agricultur 
learning the value of culling and “Shipme 
marketing only the best fruit. They continue 
are learning the value of co-operation movement 
And as a result, they are on their wa ame as 
towards making more. and more of8 important 
profit each year. Georgia peach gmt short, but 
ers have made a substantial profit this 1 fees at 
year and are optimistic over the ot active per 
look for the future.—J. H. Reed. October fe 
. ‘Usualls 
(HE DRIED fruit industry, WM fr tne ho 
ticularly the raisin industry, ha October 
grown rapidly in Australia and is & begun to. 
coming an important national indw Sit of 
try. Sultanas, lexias, currants, peat, heen selli 
peaches, apricots, prunes and. ne a year agc 
tarines are being grown comm 
cially in over 40 districts. In 1% E 
70 packing houses packed 36,000 tom “The fr 
of all varieties of fruits, valued a with quite 
about $7,500,000. There are betwee Apple sale 
5000 and 6000 growers engaged ®H% the usual | 
dried fruit production. Fall apple 
The crops are grown princiml¥R $19 per | 
under irrigation. In certain sectiom the first 
long hot summers enable the growert $4.50-$7.25. 
to sun-dry their products. In southert and poorl; 
districts of south Australia and Vie and matu 
toria, on the Swan River in west Shipments 
tralia and in Tasmania the fruits Prices bec 
grown with natural rainfall and usually he 
mostly dried by artificial metheds BM York thre; 
The Australian Parliament is éign marl 
sisting growers in developing 4 October a1 
tional plan of marketing and neat is starting 
$1,000,000 has been provided for ®HM gon whic 
vances to growers to enable them prices, me 
produce next year’s crop. slumps in 
: ae covers bef 
A SERIES of valuable reports on ° again afte 
.% foreign fruit marketing situat sradually « 
has recently been issued by the Bu the supply 
of Agricultural Economics. Most seasor 
the reports. were written by ™ of 1922-23 
Smith, who has been making & crop was 1 
tailed study of the foreign mar 8 are t 
Some of. the reports, however, sreat apple 
by. American consuls # What larg 
different pointa, and a few were apples. 





oe by prominent. growers 
tho Fe reports include informatics : 
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ing situation in various coun- 
reed cities of Europe. The re- 
, which are in mimeographed 
can be obtained from the For- 
ign Section, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics Library, Washington, D. C. 





MIMEOGRAPHED report on fruit 
A and vegetable unloads in Kansas 
City during 1924 has been issued by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. It was prepared by A. E. 
prugh after an exhaustive study of 
the question. The report includes a 
large outline map showing each state 
and the number of cars received from 
it, The statistical tables are accom- 





eason, 
ing out” ¢ 





raged groy. panied by a general discussion of the 
oduction ¢ sources of supply and the railroad 
S. This ga) facilities to Kansas City. A descrip- 
rutting do tion is also included of the federal 
earing; market news service in all of its func- 


ut-lived theip tions. The report may be obtained 


free of charge from the Bureau of 





out. Wh 

this year, & Agricultural Economics, 212 Railway 

‘eliminating Exchange Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
Experieng 


Oo ‘varieties, THE NATIONAL Canners’ Associa- 
‘ta, compety tion has adopted a Code of Ethics 


market, ang to govern its members in their busi- 
to get rid of ness relations with the public. The 
r color ang association has issued the following 
f the Elberty statement of principles: 
retain. “To use in the preparation of our 
lly no plant products only suitable materials which 
€ to replac are sound and wholesome. 
t-lived thelr “To employ sanitary and hygienic 
ers have de methods and equipment in the opera- 
within 130) tion of our plants, to comply with the 
tin that the Sanitary Code of the Association and 
ave been de all food laws and regulations. 
© more fruit “To maintain the highest standards 
yrofit. This of quality. 
ment; it is “To truthfully describe and repre- 
ction. Grow -sent our products, 
bitter lesag 
the market 
peach grow 
1924 seam THE FOLLOWING summary of the 
sons “well to fruit marketing situation was fur- 
| Up on the nished by the United States Bureau of 
‘1 They an Agricultural Economics on October 10: 
ling and ot “Shipments of fruits and vegetables 
rait. They continue heavy. The total carlot 
-0-operation movement this season is about the 
on their way same as last season. Some of the 
| more of 8 important truck crops have been 
peal short, but the season was early and 
al ge }ices attractive. It has been an 
> “k active period through September and 
om October for apples and pears. 

‘Usually at this time of year prices 
uatry, pee tend downward until buying begins 
d on has for the holiday markets. This year in 
a is be October the market had already 
onal a begun to recover from the low point. 
ants, pears Most of the leading products have 
ani ae been selling as high or higher than 
> eee a year ago. 

3. In 19% Europe Buying Fruit 
36,000 tous “The fruit export season started 
valued a with quite a boom in apples and pears. 
re betwee Apple sales on British markets show 
engaged ME the usual high range for early arrivals. 
Fall apples sold in September at $4- 
principally $10 per barrel, and Virginia Yorks, 
in sectiO@R the first winter apples, ranged at 
he vim =44.50-§7.25. These were rather small 
In ro and poorly colored owing to drought 
& aD ee and maturity before cold weather. 
a pes Shipments increased rapidly and 
B F Prices became less satisfactory. Un- 
I oa 7 Usually heavy shipments from New 
ne ‘ is York threaten to over-supply the for- 
=~ Pf sign markets, as often happens in 
we rt neat October and November. The market 
ted for is starting like a typical export sea- 
yle them son, which usually opens at high 
Prices, meets heavy shipments and 
; slumps in prices in mid-autumn, re- 
; covers before the holidays and slumps 
orts on again afterwards, finally recovering 
g situat gradually during winter and spring as 
the Bu the supply decreases. Apple exports 
. Most @HME last season were nearly double those 
by KA of 1922-23, although the commercial 


trop was 10 per cent lighter. Indica- 
tions are that 1925-26 will be another 












Py 


steat apple export period with a some- 

larger proportion of boxed 

. Export demand may cure 
Some of the troubles of northwestern 
: who have been a little 
Orried because prices out there have 
#2 10c to 50c lower than last season 
Some varieties and grades. Taking 
yaccount the more costly and exact- 


“To fulfill both the spirit and letter 
of all contracts. 

“To recognize always a paramount 
obligation to safeguard the interests 
of the consuming public.” 





(r[HE COST of Marketing the Apple 
Crop of 1923” is the title of 
Bulletin 224 of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Experiment Station. The 
author is L. P. Jefferson. The object 
of the study was to determine the 
cost of marketing apples, what grades 
may be marketed with profit, the mar- 
gins over cost of marketing which are 
returned to growers by various sales 
methods, and the type of containers 
which give best results. Conclusions 
are drawn regarding each of these 
factors. 

The bulletin discusses’ grades, 
methods of sale, total cost, picking, 
sorting, containers, selling cost, trans- 
portation, cider apples, and prices and 
margins. A copy may be obtained 
from the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Amherst, Mass. 





A SURVEY by A. J. Surratt, agricul- 
tural statistician of Illinois, shows 
that in a normal year 18 per cent of 
the apples produced in the state are 
summer varieties, 29 per cent fall and 
early winter sorts, and 53 per cent 
winter apples. 





GHIPPING point inspection in Illinois 
has developed rapidly since the 
service was established two years 
ago. The past season eight inspectors 
were kept busy practically all season 
taking care of requests for inspections, 
according to Supervising Inspector 
H. W. Day. The inspectors are chosen 
on the basis of their ability to perform 
inspection service. 


Monthly Market Review 


ing pack prevailing in the Northwest, 
the price basis in the two regions is 
not far apart. A representative west- 
ern price for comparison would be 
$1.50 per box at shipping point and in 
the East $1.25 per bushel. 

“Apple shipments became very heavy 
in October, sometimes reaching 1200 
carloads per day and actually sur- 
passing the volume of potato ship- 
ments for a while. Size and appear- 
ance of the apple crop are commented 
upon favorably in the various north- 
ern orchard sections. A large percent- 
age of the crop seems fit to grade 
No. 1. . 

“Pears have been selling high in 
British markets. There were sales of 
Bartletts from $12 to $22 per barrel 
in September, and some other kinds 
brought $5 to $7 per box. The pear 
crop was nearly a failure in most pro- 
ducing sections of Europe, and Amer- 
ican exports had the market mostly to 
themselves. The domestic market has 
been good. Western New York Kief- 
fers are coming fast and are reported 
to be of large size and fair quality, 
selling for $3 per barrel at shipping 
point. Many of these in basket pack 
are on sale in city markets at $1 to 
$1.25. Bartletts out of storage range 
from $2.25 to $3, and western Bart- 
letts up to $3.75 per box. Seckels 
have reached $2.25 to $2.50 per basket. 


Grapes Active 

“Grape shipments at times have been 
heavier than those of any other fruit 
or vegetable. Weekly grape movement 
at the height of the season was 10,000 
carloads compared with 7600 cars of 
apples and 5900 cars of potatoes. 
Most of the enormous receipts were 
from California. New York and Mich- 
igan led in supplying eastern grapes, 
but they have not more than a two- 
thirds crop this year. The buying 
movement, so far as reported, has 
been nearly double that of October, 
1924. New York Concords in 12-quart 
baskets have been selling ‘to the job- 
bing trade in principal cities at 75c to 
$1, while in the western New York 
shipping section the ruling price was 
$90 per ton, which was practically the 
same price as quoted in Michigan 


shipping sections. California shipping | 


points quoted Malagas and Tokays at 








Unharnessed Power 


Mighty torrents rusn down a mountainside 
—tons of water plunge over a precipice:— 
*‘Unharnessed Power!’ This thought grips the 
minds of men wherever water-power has been 
found. 

Dry weather comes—that roaring power has 
shrunk to but a feeble trickle. Reservoirs must 
be built if water power is to be dependable! 
Miles of pipe and tunnel, and even auxiliary 
steam planrs are often needed before a water- 
power development becomes a practical reality. 


In building an electric water-power station, 
the cost is from two to four times greater than 
for a steam pant of equal size, and often taxes 
and interest charges alone more than outweigh 
the annual coal bill fo. “he steam plant. 


With seventy percent of all our water power 
west of the Rockies, and seventy-nine percent 
of the demand for power east of them, the part 
which water power plays in our electrical de- 
velopment must always be limited. 


Unharnessed power cannot give electric ser- 
vice. If water power is to be utilized, some one 


must pay the cost of putting it in harness. 


representing the United States Depart= 
ments of Agriculture, Commerce and 
the Interior, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, National Grange, Ameri- 
can Society of Agricultural Engineers, 
Farm Lighting Manufacturing As- 


How water is to be best utilized for 
the further electrification of agriculture 
és now being studied by fifteen state 
committees working with the national 
committee. The Committee on the Re- 
lation of Electricity to Agriculture is saciation and the National Electric 
composed of economists and engineers Light Association. 


If you are interested in this work, write for a book- 
let describing it. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 




































































Classified Advertising in American Fruit Grower Magazine Brings Results 











Write for 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMP 

1351-W Wood Street, 
Lwtoom 1351-W Magee Bidg., Pittsburgh, 





for all Purposes 
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Ottawa, Kan. All work! 
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From re ariplen power sprayers 
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for profits — don’t let 
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low priced—virgin soil 
yh and a market is al- 
Can- you imagine 8 
better place to live and enjoy life? 
The famous Indian River oranges 
grapefruit; truck crops in — ——— 


Here rich 
produces big crops 
y established. 


and pineapples provide an me 
every month e year. : 
Unexcelled climate; splendid transporta- 
tion—rail and water; good roads, schools 
and churches; fine fishing and hunting; 
all this and more awaits you at Fort 
Pierce. Plan a trip here this winter, or 
write for a gg eeoweez ee “ 
B. F. Kessler, Executive reta’ 
FORT PIERCE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Saint Lucie County, Fort Pierce, Florida 


FORT PIERCE 
is calling you 















YY” YOU NEED 


OSPRAYMO 
SPRAYERS 


To double the dollars at harvest 
High-pressure machines. The fast word in me- 
hanical agi 3. A ic brushes keep suc- 
tion; trainers clean. No elogging of nozzles 
A sprayer for e-ery need 
—high pressure guaranteed. 
Send for catalog. pot fe 
Don't buy till st 
comes. 








FIELD FORCE 
PUMP Co. 
Dept. B 
Elmira, N. ¥. 














Baskets for Apples, Peaches, Plums, 
Tomatoes, Cucumbers, Boxes a 
Crates for Berries, , Cauli- 
flower and vegetables of all kinds. 

PLANT BOXES 


, ° 





Catalog mailed on request 


The Pierce-Williams Co. ©°°*?, Have, Mich. 











PROTECT YOUR TREES 
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Subscribe for the American 


Fruit Grower 
Three Years «- « « Qne Dollar 





was developed. t us tell you about these two 
famous Marien County ora Write for free 
booklet. Chamber of 


Marion Coun 


FLORID. 





Coming Horticultural 
Meetings 


IFTY-SEVENTH State Fruit Grow- 
ers’ and Farmers’ Convention, Sac- 
ramento, Cal., November 3-5. Director, 
G. H. Hecke, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Sacramento, Cal. : 

Annual meeting New Hampshire 

Horticultural Society, Manchester, 
November 11-13. Secretary, Alfred L. 
French, Contoocook, N. H. 
Annual meeting Peninsula Horticul- 
tural Society, Easton, Md., November 
17-18. Secretary, Wesley Webb, Do- 
ver, Del. 

Annual meeting Wisconsin State 
Horticultural Society, Eau Claire, No- 
vember 18-20. Secretary, Frederic 
Cranefield, Madison, Wis. 

Annual meeting Iowa State Horticul- 
tural Society, with affiliated societies, 
Ames, December 1-2. Secretary, R. S. 
Herrick, State House, Des Moines, Ia. 

Annual meeting Michigan State Hor- 
ticultural Society, Coliseum Building, 
Grand Rapids, December 1-3. Secre- 
tary, H. D. Hootman, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

Second bi-annual fruit ~ growers’ 
short course, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, December 1-4. Kentucky 
State Horticultural Society and the 
College of Agriculture co-operating. 
Secretary; Ren E. Niles, Henderson, 
Ky. 

Annual meeting Minnesota State 
Horticultural Society, Court House, 
Minneapolis, December 1-4. Secre- 
tary, R. S. Mackintosh, St. Paul, Minn. 

Fifty-ninth annual meeting Kansas 
State Horticultural Society, Kansas 
City, Mo., December 8-10, in conjunc- 
tion with meetings of American Po- 


‘| mological Society and Central States 


Horticultural Exposition. Secretary, 
James N. Farley, Hutchinson, Kans. 

Annual meeting Missouri State 
Horticultural Society, Kansas City, 
Mo., December 8-10, in conjunction 
with meetings of American Pomologi- 
cal Society and Central States Horti- 
cultural Exposition. Secretary, Pat- 
‘terson Bain, Jr., Columbia, Mo. 

Annual. meeting American Pomolog- 
ical Society, Kansas City, Mo., Decem- 
ber 8-10, in conjunction with Central 
States Horticultural Exposition. Sec- 
retary, H. C. C. Miles, Milford, Conn. 

Central~States Horticultural Expo- 
sition, Convention Hall, Kansas City, 
Mo., December 8-10. Secretary, 
George W. Catts, Kansas City, Mo. 

Annual meeting New Jersey State 
Horticultural Society, Chalfonte-Had- 
don Hall, Atlantic City, December 9- 
11. Secretary, H. H. Albertson, Bur- 
lington, N. J. 

Annual meeting Indiana Horticul- 
tural Society, Claypool Hotel, Indian- 
apolis, December 10-11. Secretary, 
Monroe McCowan, Lafayette, Ind. 

Annual meeting Illinois State Hor- 
ticultural Society, Urbana, December 
16-18. Secretary, H. W. Day, Spring- 
‘field, Tl. 

Thirty-seventh annual meeting 
South Dakota. Horticultural Society, 
Sioux Falls, January 5-7, 1926. Sec- 
retary, N. E. Hansen, Brookings, S. D. 

Annual meeting Pennsylvania State 
_Horticultural Association, in connec- 
tion with State Farm Products Show, 
Harrisburg, January 19-21, 1926. Sec- 
i 8S. W.’ Fletcher, State College, 





(Continued from page 5) 


the Mahaleb is the preferred stock 
all over the country for sour cherries. 
In. other words, as was previously 
mentioned, the Mahaleb seems to be 
the favored stock for both sweet and 
sour cherries when seen from 4 
nationwide point of view. 


‘ Demand for Plum Stocks. Varies 

Considerable variation appears in 
the demand for the plum stocks. The 
peach root is the favored steck in the 
southern states and California, while 
the Myrobalan leads in the North At- 
lantic states. The Marianna root is 
evidently a favored stock in the 
south where it ranks next. to the 
peach. In the North Plain states the 
Americana plum is practically. the 





stock, nearly 96 


National Rootstock Survey 


‘extend our thanks to the exchange for 


{meric#aoe 


per cent of a million plus trees re- 
ported being propagated on this root. 
In the Central states nearly half of 
the plum trees were on this root, 
while the remainder were on Myro- 
balan and peach. The peach root 
leads all others in the Northwest 
states. Apricot, sand cherry and 
almond are used in some sections to 
@ small extent as stocks for plums. 

California and Northwest nursery- 
men are the most important propa- 
gators of prune trees. In California 
the Myrobalan is the favored root 
while in the Northwest the apricot 
takes first place. The peach ranks 
second in both sections. —- 


French Roots Most In Demand for 
Pears 


Japanese and French pears still} 
form the important stocks for pears, 
some sections favoring one and others 
favoring the other. The southern 
states and California prefer the Japa- 
nese. This is also true with the 
Northwest states. However, all other 
sections where pears are produced in 
any quantity favor the French. It 
will be noticed that 20.2 per cent of 
the pears in the“North Atlantic states 
were on quince root. Many sections 
reported the pear on . Ussuriensis, 
especially the North Plain states and 
the Northwest states. 

But few sections of the country re- 
ported apricots. -The peach took first 
place as a stock for this fruit in the 
North Atlantic and southern states, 
while in California the apricot on 
apricot reot was in greatest. demand, 
followed by the apricot on peach. 

In reference to peaches, the figures 
show that the peach on peach is the 
most popular combination, as practi- 
cally all peaches sold are on this root. 
Many other stocks are being used to 
a slight extent, and no-doubt have 
their places, but it is doubtful if the 
peach root will be ever forced from 
the lead. 

Only one state reported almonds in 
large amounts, namely, California. 
The greatest demand was for the al- 
Mond on peach root with the almond 
root itself in second place. 

Although a survey of this type may 
seem to have but little value for the 
fruit grower, other than interest, it 
should open up the eyes of every fruit 
grower who has neglected the portion 
of the tree he cannot see, namely, the 
root system. The variations shown to 
exist in all sections of the country as 
far as the rootstock demand is con- 
cerned, are due to definite conditions, 
such as difference in soil, moisture, 
climate, etc. Many growers seem to 
give these factors little consideration 
when ordering trees, the results be- 
ing that the improper stock is often 
selected. The outcome of such a pro- 
cedure is known to all. Thus, how 
important it is that great care be 
exercised in the selection of fruit tree 
rootstocks. 





T HE OXFORD County (Maine) 
Farm Bureau will hold a fruit 
show at South Paris, Me., Nevember 
4-6. The exhibits will be divided into 
five classes, consisting of fruit in bar- 
rels, cartons, E-Z Pac baskets, variety 
displays and individual fancy displays 
of not less than eight bushels. 

The prizes offered are very attrac- 
tive and-are a marked improvement 
over the prizes offered at many shows. 
County Agent R. F. Thomas has been 
one of the active forces in promoting 
this show. 





The canny Scot was not quite sure 
whether business might not keep him 
away from his evening meal. 

“Jeannie, ma girl,” said he to his 
wife ere he left home in the morning, 
“if IT am not able to be hame Ili ring 
up at six precisely. Dinna ta’ the re- 
ceiver off, and then I'll na hae to put 
in ma tupence.” 





The plates for the front cover page 
of this issue were loaned to -us 
by the California .Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change. We take this opportunity te 


Pruitt Qroweys 





this favor. 





Mugarzine 


Can one tobacco 


satisfy a man 
with 45 pipes? 





This smoker has 
found a tobacco that 
makes his good 
pipes taste better 
and his bad pipes 
taste good 





You might imagine that the law of aver. 
ages would require a man with 45 pipes 
to smoke a yariety of tobaccos. 

Evidently it doesn’t work that way, 
for here is a pipe connoisseur who after 
vainly trying every tobacco his tobac 
conist could mention, finally got around 
to Edgeworth. The result is, his humi. 
dor is now “Edgeworthized.” 

Mr. Sonnenblick makes application for 
a life membership in the Edgeworth 
Club. All in favor say “Aye.” 

But first read his letter: 


Larus & Bro. Co., 
Riehmond, Va. 
tlemen: 


When a men has 45 pipes he certuinty & 
up — it for an all-round tobacco, 
But first, about my pipes. There are 2 
Dunhills, 6 Comoys, 4 BBB’s, 4 a 
woodies, 2 Petersons, 2 GBD’S and the 
usual meerschaum, calabash, corncob, etc, 
Some were sweet the start, others 
remained obdurate and bitter despite the 
fact that I used every American brand 
and every English brand I could get or 
my n. could mention. Fancy 
prices! Hang the price. I wanted pipe 
satisfaction. The brands I tried failed; 
the mixtures I made failed because the 
tobacco varied. 
I saw the ads written by Edgeworth 
smokers, but they sounded too good to be 
true. I didn worth in despair, 
but just to see how less bad it might be. 
Well, it is praise enough when you know 
that my: ofice humidor has been Edge- 
worthized. Now my good pipes taste bet 
ter and my bad pipes taste good, 
If you’ve got a life 
membership open, 
put me down. It's 
the King Bee of to- 
ccos and I think 
I’m a qualified judge. 
fully yours, 
Ira J. Sonnenblick. 


Let us send you 
free samples of Edge 
worth so that you 
may put it to the 
pipe test. If you 
like the samples, 
you'll like Edge 
worth wherever 
and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes ip 
quality. Write your name and address 
to Larus & Brother Company, 13K South 
2ist Street, Richmond, Va. 

We'll be grateful for the name and 
address of your tobacco dealer, too, if 
you care to_add them. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all pur 








chasers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and » 


Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed are packed im 
small, pocket-size packages, in handsome 
humidors holding a pound, and also ip 
several handy in-between sizes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If yout 
jobber cannet supply you with Edge 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any 
of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edgeworth 


Ready-Rubbed for the same price Y% 


would pay the jobber. 
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Bathing is a 
Pleasure 


when all you have to do is turn a 
tap and fill the tub with clear, 
sparkling water. You can install 


GOULDS PUMPS 
AND WATER 
SYSTEMS 


at a surprisingly low cost, and have 
the comfort and convenience of 
running water for bath, kitche 
laundry and many other farm an 
household uses. 

Let us send you our new booklet 
J, and tell you how inexpensively 
you can have the convenience of 
running water. 


The Goulds Manufacturing Co., 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 








EVERGREENS 
Shade Trees, Shrubs and Hardy Flow- 
ers. Let us show you how to beautify 
your home with these at small 
Apple, Peach, Cherry 


Tien end Pear Trees--all budded from bear- 
orchards. AlsoGrapes, Straw! and 


Weber pretties 


HARRISONS’ NURSERIES 
Box s2 Bertin, Maryland 


. 





“Guaranteed 
For10 Years 


effect 
‘ancy 


Ee 


with 
movement a 10 
retail. Also a claster ring. oes ter 


aed Stearn siotrehene 
for 20 bottles and easy to get this 
REE. Send no money. We trust you. 
CO. Dep. B358, C 
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NEOSHO Nurseries’ 
Trees are cheapest 
in the long run 


Two orchardists near 
Neosho grew their own trees 
for transplanting, expecting 
to save money. But they 
threw their own trees away 
and bought Neosho Nurser- 
ies stock, with most satisfac- 
tory results. 

Yes, it does require experience 
and skill to grow good nursery 
stock, to grade it properly and de- 
liver it in prime condition. 

Save time and money by plante 
ing Neosho stock : 

Orchards large and small, and 
beautiful home grounds in this 

many foreign countries 
Prove that we live up to our 
motto— 


“Yours for Growing Satisfaction” 


NEOSHO NURSERIES CO. 
Neosho, Mo. 


Propagation of Fruit Plants 


(Continued from page 16) 
covered with a heavy callus. In plant- 
ing the root grafts, they should be 
firmly set in an upright position with 
the upper bud projecting above the 
top of the ground. They may be set in 
rows four feet apart and six or eight 
inches apart in the row. 

Side Graft—A form of graftage suit- 
able for most of the purposes for 
which the whip graft is used and 
which for many purposes is far sim- 
pler and more certain of success is 
the side graft. Strangely enough both 
amateurs and professionals seem less 
familiar with this graft than with 
the former. In making a side graft a 
long slanting cut is made in the side 
of the branch or stock to be grafted. 
The cut should extend diagonally 
downward and extend nearly half way 
through the stock. It is usually made 
about an inch or an inch and a quar- 
ter in length. A wedge-shaped scion 
is then prepared with one side of the 
wedge slightly thicker than the other. 
By grasping the stock above the diag- 





Preparation of side graft 
1, Scion in proper position in stock; 2, 


scion prepared showing wedge-shaped 
point; 3, graft completed and waved. 


onal cut and bending it slightly to one 
side the cut is sprung open, allowing 
the wedge-shaped scion to be pushed 
firmly into position. Care should ‘be 
taken to match the bark of scion and 
stock on one side. After the scion is 
in place and the stock released, the 
natural spring of the wood will grip 
the scion and hold it securely in posi- 
tion so that no tying is necessary. 
The stock may then be severed just 
above the graft union and the whole 
union covered with wax. 

The side graft is the most conven- 
ient form to be used in crown graft- 
ing of nursery stock. By crown graft- 
ing we refer to the placing of a graft 
in the young seedlings as they stand 
in the nursery row, the graft being 
inserted as near the ground as possi- 
ble. It is also the easiest type of graft 
to be used in topworking young or- 
chard trees up to four or five years of 
age. It is practical to use it only on 
branches up to about seven-eighths of 
an inch in diameter. It is doubtful 
if the side graft is as convenient to 
use in root grafting as would be the 
whip graft. — 

Cleft Graft—The most widely known 
method of grafting is the cleft graft, 
but it is probably the least valuable 
of any kind in the propagation of 
trees. Its main use is in the top- 
working of older trees in which the 
branches to be grafted are from one to 
two inches in diameter. 

In making the cleft graft the stock 
is cut off square or with a slight bevel 
and split down the center with a chisel 
especially designed for that purpose 
(illustrated on page 3). The wedge- 
shaped end of the chisel is then in- 
serted in the cleft, holding it open in 
readiness for the scion. Scions are 


| prepared in much the same way as 


for the side graft except that the 
wedge-shaped point is made somewhat 
longer. Usually two scions are in- 
serted in a single stock at cither 





side of fhe cleft. Care 





Ys 





taken to insert the scions at a slight 
angle so that the bark of stock and 
scion will match or at least cross in 
some one place. It is rarely necessary 
to tie the cleft graft in position since 
the natural spring of the wood will 
hold them quite firmly.’ The entire end 
of the cut stock as well as the tips of: 


the scion, should be covered thoroughly: 


with wax. 

Some nurserymen use the cleft graft 
in root grafting. In this case the end 
of the root is split and a wedge- 
shaped scion pushed into position on 
one side so that the bark will match. 
the two being tied together with waxed 
string. It is neither as secure nor ag 
good a graft as the whip graft for 
such a purpose. 

In the next installment of this series 
directions will be given for propaga- 
tion by budding, and information will 
also be presented regarding rootstocks 
which are used for propagating the 
various fruits. 





Storage Scald in Barreled 
Apples 


(Continued from page 8) 

in shredded oiled paper were removed 
from storage the first week of Febru- 
ary and placed in local grocery stores. 
Naturally, the grocers were somewhat 
skeptical at first, but they were in- 
structed to hold the fruit at their 
store temperatures for one week and 
then to put it on sale. Payment was 
to be made on the basis of fruit sold, 
any fruit developing scald to be re- 
moved and returned. In other words, 
the grocer was guaranteed against 
loss from scald. 

The result of these demonstrations 
was that in all cases the fruit was 
sold without loss, as no scald. devel- 
oped. The only complaint the grocers 
made was that they could secure no 
more of the same kind of apples. 
Check lots packed without protection 
scalded as soon as they were placed 
in @ warm room. 

The consumer also suffered no loss. 
Apples from the protected series kept 
under average house conditions dem- 
onstrated the keeping quality of the 
fruit after it left the grocery, which 
after all is the ultimate test. 

In April a lot of York Imperials 
similarly packed was likewise dis- 
posed of with similar results, and 
again came the cry of “More Apples!” 
from the grocér. 

Unfortunately, the barreled apple 
industry as a whole has not made the 
acquaintance of this method of scald 
control. Several scattered Indiana 
growers have tried it in a small way 
during the past season, and their re- 
sults have stimulated a large amount 
of enthusiasm, both on their own part 
and on the part of the consumer. Re- 
ports that several co-operative pack- 
ing associations .are packing all 
barreled apples with shredded oiled 
paper indicate that its value is be- 
coming realized by the grower. Natu- 
rally, it will take time for the method, 
now only in its infancy, to become 
widely adopted. 

Several Chicago commission mer- 
chants who handled apples packed in 
shredded oiled paper during the past 
season have become enthusiastic, and 
their prediction is that its use will do 
for the barreled apple industry what 
the oiled wrap has done for the box 
pack of the Northwest. 





Starking Apple Introduced 


TARK Brothers Nurseries of 

Louisiana, Mo., called a meeting 
at Glassboro, N. J., recently in con- 
nection with the introduction of a 
new apple. The new introduction is 
to be known by the name Starking. 
It is said to be a blood red Delicious 
that developéd by sporting from the 
ordinary Red Delicious variety. The 
new variety appeared in the orchard 
of Lewis Mood at Glassboro. 

The meeting was well attended by 
growers from nearby territory and 
there were also present a number of 
prominent horticulturists and leaders 
from various parts of the country. 
Addresses were given by a number of 
those_present. 












Here’s an amazing bargain—this special 
Jack gi th the f 
Pump given wi e famous rages. 
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Illustrated Engine and 
have 9 complete Tree Saw Catalog. 








er pumping. 
ORDER NOW! 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
2146 Witte Building Kansas City, Mo 
2146 Empire Building Pittsburgh, Pa, 
2146 Witte Building San Francisco, Calif. 











CSS 


to buy and 
to operate 


The Fordson — Trackpull-Equipped— 
costs less to buy, less to operate and 
less to service than any crawler 
type tractor you can buy. 


The Trackpull-Equipped Fordson, in 
addition to being the world’s lowest 
priced and most efficient crawler 
type tractor, is ideally suited to 
orchard work. It is low., It turns 
square without differential strain, 
Its 900 to 1000 square inches of trac- 
tive surface provides sure footing al- 
ways. The tread and entire mechan- 
ism is protected By an automatic 
spring release. 


Talk with your Fordson dealer re- 


garding Trackpull. In the meantime, 
write for descriptive literature. 


Belle City Mfg. Co. 
Racine Dept. F-10 Weems 
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Don’t Let Colds Catch You 
WE -TALK about. “ 


thing: vesttad of Being caught. by ~it. 
And we speak lightly of one of the 
mest annoying human: ‘ailments: and 
call it “just @ cold,” even. when we 

ave suffering from that odious ‘com- 
bination of tickling throat, running 
nese, stifled chest, shivers; scorchings 
and general irritability that charac- 


incapacity resulting from any cold, 
ehould be sufficient reason for trying 
to» pony them, but the: far-reaching 
effects’ of a persistent colff may be 
mere serious: than any temporary dis- 
turbance. Yet we don't think muciv 
about them until some: member of the 
household is attacked. Then, indeed, 
we show how well-informed we are 
om the subject by suggesting that the 

should be more or less iso- 
lated from the rest of the family; 
should keep eut of drafts, should 
avoid good things: to eat and be let 
in for a sad time generally. 

Doctors tell. us: that all this: is sensi- 
bi. but that the air, which we per- 
foree must breathe,.is.at all times full 
of cold germs which only our own 
physical resistance enables us to 
throw off. The best safeguard 
against continual colds is keeping 
thoroughly “fit” at all times by means 
of proper diet, proper exercise and 
good health habits. 


Yet, since aceidents will happen, let 
If George in. his: conclusion that the vivid 


your motto be “preparedness.” 
you feel the: monster gripping you by 
the throat, mate no delay but fall 
upon’ the: enemy in goed earnest and 
rout lim: thus: 

Disinfect the ey and nose: + 


ster. This. z 
tends = off poisons: through the 
peres: of the: skin. 


€omplete immersion fn hot water,. 
pepped up with. mustard,. is- best, but 
a steaming: feot bath is not to be de- 
spised. Jump right from the bath into 
the blankets. not the chilly sheets, 
and cover warmly. If Bm ean take 
aspirin with tmpunity, ten grains will 


merciful alleviati . 
simply awful doses: of medicines: of 
an earlier generation. In the morn- 
ioe you will awake: with smilies and a 
clear head. With @ cold,, mare than 
with almost any other ailment, it is 
the stitch in time that saves. 


Farm Vies With Pharmacy 


"THE DECADENCHD: of our drug 
stores is sometimes: deplored. Bar- 
gains in letter paper, perfumes, cosmet- 
fes and soft drinks: masquerade un- 
der the sign of Pharmacy.. It is a 
very hopefuf indication that a busi- 
Bess can mo longer thrive on the sale 
ef medicines alone. 

We have begum to look to the farm 
father than to the pharmacy for 
health. Nature. has placed at our 
disposal ali that is: required: to main- 
taim usin health or restore it: to us. 
Every need of the human body can 
Be supplied. by the: fruit. orchard,. the 
vegetable garden, the. livestock farm 
or fisheries. 

These give us tissue building’ ma- 
terials,. energy producers and those 
mysterious food factors) which have 
teen likemed to “the spark plug. in 
& gas engine,” the alfimportant vita- 
mins. Only extre advocate com- 
plete abandonment of tlie use of 
drugs; but: the: fact: remains that many 
drugs formerly used. are: now held to 
Be wortliless: or absolutely harmful. 
EB is not only more healthy but. far 








cold 
just_aé if we pursued the ‘horrid. 


ués, She should peware of over- 
refinement in the materials she 
thakes. use of—the polished rice, the 
too-white. flour, the degerminated 
grains. which have yielded their pre- 
cious vitamins to the popular demand 
for refined: products that has been 
created. by. the propaganda. of clever. 
manufacturers, 

Even our salt. has. had the-iodine re- 
fined out of it, and now that maga 
zines. have taught. us so much about 
goiter, we appreciate the value of 
iodine. As. if by. magic, “Iodine Salt” 
now appears on the shelves. of choice, 
groceries: 

What the public demands will be 
furnished. Let us keep closer to na- 
ture. If we make wise use of what 
she offers, we need seldom call on: the 
drug store save for those accessories 
which have crowded drugs clean off 
their counters. 


If You Win You Lose 


6¢¥%7 HAT’S: in the goal? It’s the 
game that is worth while.” This 
truth is presented from a novel angle 
by W. L. George, the author, who as- 
serts, that married couples' are more 
apt to stick together during the: early 
years of financial difficulties: and: 
struggle: than-inm the period crowned 
by success. 
Some facts seem to bear out Mr.. 





commor interest, the united: aim; the 
mutual desires, ambitions! and suffer 
ings of most. young couples; bimt 
them together more closely than their 
ultimate possessions:. Divorce;. he 

struggie,. 


. concludes; comes after the 


not im the midst of it:.. His: examples 
suggest to us that plain: boredom has 
mueh te do: with the: dissatisfaction- 
of —— people: who: have worm their 
way to successi 

There’s a. valuable thought here, 
but it. leaves‘ us rather om the horns of 
the dilemma. A. loving: wife may; as! 
he. asserts;. always believe: Her hus 
band: to: be: talented. But. hope de 
ferred has: a proverbially bad' effect 
on the heart: Failure; tom long: drawn 
out, surely opens the way to suspic 
ieom of a lack somewhere: The lins+ 
band. is: as: open: to —_ suspicion of. 
himself as is his fe:. Disappoint- 
ment. breeds: Fitri 

So;. though. success: may tend to 
separate; couples no longer united: by: 
the- keen: co-operation. of early years; 
failure .tends: to: separate the: unsuc- 
cessful. It looks as: if unbroken: matri+ 
mony were beset. by dangers: Yon: 
may have suspected this: before: The: 
wisest. will. welcome: the years: of 
struggle: and,, while they are passing, 
husband and wife: may find time: to 
give: a thought. to means of escape 
from: thes “let down” of aecomplish-- 
ment. Frankly, Mr. George makes us 
nervous, but we thank hini for the 
information that those who: survive 
the first. 20 years of united: life, gen- 
erally: stick it out to the end. 





In the scented breath of the morn- 
ing-O, 
When the windy grass went rippling 
far, 
I saa my’ dear one slow 
In the field where the daisies are. 


We did not laugt and we'did not speak 
As' we wandered happily to and’ fro; 
I kissed my dear on either cheek 
In the bud‘ of’ the morning-O: 


A lark sang up from: the’ Breezy land, 
& lark sang down from a cloud afar, 
Ani she and f went hand fn hand 
In the-ficld where: the: daisies are. 
—James Stephens: 





“Has. anyone seen: Pete?” 
“Pete. who?” 
Rtg, PO 
“Kerosene: hing eeu and. he 


- @in’t benzine since.” —Hz. 





American Fruit Grower MVagasiine 


The Orchard Home Department 
By Mary Lee Adams 


Beauty Enters Rural Homes 
ONTRAST tthe charm and conven- 
ience of the average farm home 
today with that of a generation ago. 
The advance has been well nigh in- 
credible.. There are numerous fac- 
tors which contribute to this" tremen- 
dous change for: the better. Though 
the standard of living. has risen in 
both city and country, it is the rural 
home that shows the greatest im- 
provement over former conditions. 

In the first place, it is no longer 
Temote. Railroads, the automobile, 
and: good roads put. almost everyone 
in touch with some center where 
stores offer endless suggestions for 
home improvement. The illustrated 
mail order catalogue: plays no unim- 
portant part in bringing to the atten- 
tion of the housewife a thousand rea- 
sonably-priced. articles. of beauty and 
convenience. 

Many admirably illustrated magy 
azines open a new world to the simple 
country girl. They show to the eager 
reader enchanting pictures of perfect 
apartments which fairly make her 
mouth water.. They enter into de- 
tailed descriptions of how such and* 
such effects may be obtained, so that 
the. housewife: feels she could. follow, 
the directions as easily as she pre- 
pares: a new dish from a cooking re- 
cipe: 
In short, the rural woman is no 
longer rustic. Schools are spreading 
education as never before; and many 
of them lay special empliasis: upon all 
branches: of the art of home-building 
and keeping. Besides’ all these;. tliere 
is the active propaganda of state and 
county agencies devoted to tiis 
special purpose. 

Better Hiornes’ Contests’ 


The annual Better Homes Contest 
was recently held in my county. 
Those who won no prize this year 


have gained experience which may— 


enable them to take high place iz 
next year’s rating: These contests: 
have perceptibly raised: standards 
throughout our rural: communities. 
Farm and orchard women. are: busy 
women. Some of them. are: muelr re 
stricted in: means: If these: handicaps 


" are reinforced’ by associates whose 


own: homes' are neglected, or by a- hus+ 
band who is so indifferent to appear: 
ances! as‘ not to notice: wlienm she: does 
try to “have: things nice;” it is 10 
to one that the: poor, disappointed 
soul will, by degrees, cease to exert 
herself in behalf of the beauty and 
convenience of Ker Home: 


Contest Encourages Her 


The contest has a wholesome’ in- 
fluence over the: woman who: might 
otherwise’ yield to discouragement. If 
she: enters: it, she Has' the: comforting 
assurance that her efforts’ will not 
go’ unobserved; that they will not be- 
quite thrown away. 

Even if she fails to win’ a prize in 
the large field sometimes pitted 
against her, she Has the pleasure of 
hearing her work commended' by the 
judges—women' who are’ trained to ap- 
preciate and’ value: the very things 
she- is striving’ for, women who not 
only take kindly note of what she: has 
accomplistied; but who gladly make 
sensible and useful’ suggestions for 
further improvement: 

Not only this. The wil to do per 
meates' the entire neighborhood. 
Friends and acquaintances dropping 
in do not fail, as’ heretofore; to note 
any change and to comment upon it. 
Plans are sympathetically discus- 
sed and’ hints e What was 
once perhaps a thankless’ task DBe- 
comes one of liveliest interest. 

The Community. Spirit. 

Little:. whiffs: of: fresh paint that 
greet the arriving guest are not. ade 
versely commented upom andi it be 
comes almost goed firm to wear a 


tiny smudge of surprising tint on the 
tip of the nose. What if one must 
dine today om the kitchen table. while 
the dining room table is waxed and 
polished? The: cheery new hangings 
offer consolation for a little tempor 
ary discomfort. As. for those shay 
ings, why. they'll all be swept up and 
burned long before the judges come 
to admire the new home-made dress 


er. 

It is a strong incentive that man; 
other homes are making advances 
Houses in which the orcHard womar 
visits show a. brighter and prettie 
aspect than before. If she would 
keep up. with her social circle (and {i 
is indeed a deeply discouraged wom 
an who has lost this ambition), sh 
must d@ her part toward advancing 
the standards: of her community. 


Open to All 


A good. feature: of the better home: 
contests is that they are open to all 
Obviously, if the: prize were destined 
for the one who has the handsomest 
grounds, the most up-to-date and con 
venient kitchen,. or the most charm 
ing living-room, @ large proportion of 
women. would. be disqualified: for lack. 
of means to rival. a more. wealth; 
neighbor.. 

No such discrimination, exists. The 
home, or such part of it as is: to’ com. 
pete, is rated. by the judges. on. thei) 
first visit. and. given. a certain. percent 
age of: excellence. An. interesting 
chat is then held with the homemak 
er and a campaign of improvement is 
sketched out.. On the second. visit. of 
the judges, the award is made on the 
basis of the greatest improvement 
for the: least. outlay of money. 

By. this. system, a very simple and 
remote: home: was‘ enabled to win first 
prize; What a proud: accomplishment 
this’ was for the: energetic: mountain 
woman who}. with her own hands; lad: 
stitched; carpentered; painted: and 
polished' her home into: an appear 
ance of attractive comfort. 

Her swecess' was’ an’ inspiration. tv 
others, and very sweet and neightor 
ly was the feeling of satisfaction. ex. 
pressed! by’ those over whom she had 
won. the prize. She deserved it, they 
said, and: they were glad she got it 
Surely the little woman’s heart was 
warmed: and: her ambition stirred so 
that she: will become a strong’ influ 
enee: for uplift among. her neighbors 


Things: That Count 


The. truest benefits of improving 
the home; come: in less obvious’ ways; 
in the quickened interest and deep 
ened self-respect of the home-maker 
Dr.. Caroline Crane, im ler better 
homes book, comments upon the cry 
ing need for women to appreciate the 


true dignity, value and purpose of 


home-making.. She deéprecates the 
mental attitude: that leads: many wonr 
en, when. asked what their’ business 
is, to say; “Oh, Par just a Housewife.’ 
She resents the slight of the United 
States census taker wlio records the 
names: of home-keeping women a 
“Housewife:. Occupation, None.” Ye 
Gods! Unoccupiedt What @ misrepre 
sentation of the average orchard wow 
an’s life: 

Early impressions: being the mos! 
lasting,. the: children are fortunate 
who see their mother concerned tt 
make the very best of the home 
Girls from such homes will mot gro¥ 
up slatternly or neglectful. Boys wil) 
not wound: their future wives: by be: 
littling their aspirations’ for an at 
tractive house.. They will have uncon: 
sciously absorbed the idea that home 
improvement is important and; almost 
automatically, — will strive to keep 
up the early id 

Few parents, pont no sensible ones* 
make the error of supposing that neat: 
ly kept grounds and attractive rooms 
make a home. The spirit of the 
home, its steadfast’ purpose and whole 
some influeuce: far out-weigh: all else 
But one may notice that these are 
rarely found in the home which show? 
careless: neglect. of outward: things. 
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pew FAMILIES can afford to buy 
new furniture te conferm with 
gach passing fad or fancy or even to 
fiscard old chairs and tables because 
they are tired of them. Every house- 
wife, however, longs for a change of 
jousehold scenery and pores over 
catalogues and advertisements of 
furniture with a hope ‘that is often 
forlorn. 

A miscellaneous array of furniture 
gradually collects in the average 
‘pouse, and the housewife who has 
een dusting and polishing the same 





old pieces year after year, frequently 


strangles her desire to take the whole 
outfit out to the wood pile and chop 
dt into kindling wood. 

Old furniture, however, need not ‘be 
either endured or discarded—the two 
pbvious alternatives. It may be re- 
finished or painted an entirely differ- 
ent color, and at no great expense. 


Save the Antiques 


One word of warning about refinish- 
ing old furniture. If you own an 
antique chair or table,—few estab- 
Jished families are without one or two 
pieces “handed down from grand- 
mother,”—think twice before trying 
to refinish it yourself. Antiques re- 


guire special treatment and finishes . 


which should be applied by experts. 
Beautiful old furniture is valuable. It 
4s a real investment to preserve it 
with proper finishes. 

Ordinary furniture, however, is a 
simpler problem. If you wish to re- 
new the original finish of the wood, 
follow this method: 

Go over the surface of the chairs, 
tables or dressers with OO sandpaper 
or steel wool. Remove as much of 
the original finish as possible and 
then brush it free of dust and smail 
particles. Then put on the first coat 
of stain or varnish. Allow it to dry 
thoroughly before putting on the sub- 
sequent coats. 

If you wish to make a “smooth as 
glass” surface, rub it with linseed oil 
mixed with + yee pumice stone. 
Apply some oil and rub thoroughly. 

The best way to change the whole 
aspect of the furniture, however. is to 
paint it an entirely different color. In 
this way many unmatched pieces can 
be brought into harmony with each 
other. Furniture made of the soft 
‘woods, such as ‘poplar, linden, or bass- 
woods, ‘is -close-grained and takes a 
good paint ‘finish. Birch and yellow 
_ also take an excellent paint 

ish. 


Sandpaper Well Before Painting 


Sandpaper the furniture all over ‘be- 
fore applying the first coat of paint, 
and be sure that the surface is abso- 
tutely clean. Three coats of paint are 
usually mecessary. Each must dry 
thoroughly before the next is applied. 
A glossy finish may ‘be obtained by 
adding some good varnish the last 
coat. so 


The wide variety of colors that 
paint makes possible is fairly astound- 
ing. Gray is one of the most popular 
for this work, especially for dining. 
room and bedreom ‘furniture. Black, 
too, is good, particularly when it is 
decorated with bright bands or flower 
Motives. 

One of the most charming bedroom 


New Furniture at Smali Cost 
_ By Gertrude Woedcock 


legs or spindles. 
be 


may 
Stencil Patterns May Be Used 


The charm of painted furniture de- 
pends largely upon the decoration. 
Stencil patterns may ‘be easily ob- 
tained for this purpose. Stencils are 
‘very easy to use and the results are 
excellent. Decalcomanias, too, are 
very successful. Most of us have 
played with them as children, and 
now, as grown-ups, we find them high- 
ly useful in beautifying our homes. 
They can be had in many stores and 
are easily applied with colorless shel- 
lac. Their designs sometimes are 
very handsome and look, when on the 


furniture, very professional indeed. 


You may stripe or band your fur-}-. 


niture, too, if you have a steady hand 


and a good eye. This is a more difficult 


process, however, but one that can be 
mastered after some practice. It is 
done with an artists’ striping “pen- 
il,” which is really not a pencil but 
a long-haired soft brush. 


New Furniture Often Improved 
by Painting 


Furniture need not be old to be 
painted. People have come to appre- 


ciate the beauty and ‘economy of 
painted furniture to such a degree’ 
that it is now one of the standard 


types on sale in stores. Plain, unfin- 
ished furniture is also sold and may 


be painted by the individual-or by the) 
local painter to conform with the fam-! 
This furni-' 
ture is very inexpensive and can de} 
beautifully decorated so that it bde-! 


ily’s tastes and needs. 


comes a permanent joy and embellish- 


ment to any home. Painted furniture! 
‘is not a temporary fad, in spite of its! 
popularity. There has been painted: 
furniture since’ revolutionary days;' 
in fact, some of the handsomest and| 


most admired chairs and tables in 
colonial museums are of the painted 
variety. Painted furniture has never 
lost its prestige; people merely ‘lost 
sight of its advantages for awhile. 


suit the tastes of its owners. ‘The 
color scheme may be changed entire- 
ly when the family ‘tires of it—and at 
a very small expense. Painted furni- 
ture stands considerable wear and 


tear; it can be kept clean ‘very easily,’ 
for a damp cloth will remove all) 
smudges and dirt particles. The dest’ 


part of it is that when you paint your 
furniture ‘to suit yourself you know 
that it is entirely individual. There 
are not 49 other sets exactly like it 
on the market. 


Address Mail Carefully 


“AST year 21,000,000 jetters and 
‘808,000 parcels went to the dead 
detter office. 

Hach year about 100,000 letters are 
mailed in blank envelopes. Misdirect- 
ed envelopes contain about $55,000 in 
cash and $12,000 in postage stamps 
gach year. 

Checks, drafts and money orders to 
the amount of about $3,000,000 never 
Teach their destination due to incor- 
rect or illegible addresses. ~ 

Dacle Sam collects about $92,000 a 
year in postage for the return of mail 
sent to the dead letter office. 

Uncle Sam has an expense of abont 
$1,740,000 each year to hire persons 
to take care of misdiracted mail. 

These figures should convince any- 
gone of the desirability of carefully 
afld@ressing each letter or package and 
of placing the return address on every 
Piece of mail sent out. 








“Have you 


‘Buff, of course, is always good. Two 
colers are .often mused, one for ‘the 
aoein parts of the furniture and ‘the 
other for ‘the rounds of chairs, knobs, 
For example, chairs 
ed gray with yellow 


needs truck tires 


This type of furniture may de | 
painted any color and decorated to 








ion and don’t.alam it on your way 
















































































‘ Your truck 


Cushioning isn’t the only thing 
you have to consider in buying 
tires for your truck. 


A big pneumatic may be called 
a truck tire and yet be only an 
overgrown passenger car tire. If 
it is, it isn’t going to give you 
service. 

To stand up in truck service, 
especially under the all-around 
service.a farm truck is called upon 
to give, something more than a 
passenger car tire is needed. 


It was to meet the demand for 
a dependable pneumatic truck tire 
that Kelly-Springfield designedand 
built the Kelly Heavy Duty Cord. 
Heavier and sturdier than the 
passenger car tire, with more plies 
of cord fabric and an extra thick, 
tough, rugged tread, the Heavy 
Duty Cord is a real truck tire that 
is giving truck owners the sort of 
long, uninterrupted mileage they 
have learned to expect from all 
Kelly products. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
250 West 57th St. New York 
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Service cannot stop 


The telephone, like the human heart, must repair 
q itself while it works. The telephone system never rests, 
: yet the ramifications of its wires, the reach of its cables 
and the terminals on its switchboards must ever increase. 
Like an airplane that has started on a journey across 
the sea, the telephone must repair and extend itself while 
work is going on. 

To cut communication for a single moment would 
interrupt the endless stream of calls and jeopardize the 
well-being and safety of the community. The doctor 
af or police must be called. Fire may break out. Num- 
berless important business ‘and social arrangements must 


be made. 


Even when a new exchange is built and put into use, 
service is not interrupted. Conversations started through 
the old are cut over and finished through the new, the 
\ talkers unconscious that growth has taken place while 
the service continues. : | 

Since 1880 the Bell System has grown from 31 thou- 
sand to 16 million stations, while talking was going on. 
In the last five years, additions costing a billion dollars 
have been made to the system, without interrupting the 
service. 
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AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH. COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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"THE -REAL significance of Thanks- 
giving Day is too often lost sight 
of by most of us ordinary mortals, 
what with excitement over the coming 
family reunion and looking forward to 
Mother’s Thanksgiving Dinner. The 
first Thanksgiving Day was observed 
by our Pilgrim Fathers with prayers 
of thankfulness for the first harvest 
in the new land—the harvest which 
meant food to tide them over the win- 
ter and until the next harvest. We, 
too, should be thankful for our boun- 
tiful harvests, fertile soils, seemingly 
inexhaustible ~resources and _ stable, 
honorable government. 

Our Pilgrim forefathers also cele- 
brated by feasting, but where with 
us the feasting has come to be the 
main meaning of Thanksgiving Day, 
to them the day was truly a time of 
thankfulness. I’m a firm believer in 
Thanksgiving dinners, but I advocate 
simpler meals—a variety of excellent 
food and plenty of it, but not a table 
groaning under the weight of every 
known kind of fruit, nut, vegetable, 
meat, pastry, relish and jelly. Re- 
lieve Mother of some of her work and 
let her have a chance to be properly 
thankful too. 


Plan Meal in Advance 


The meal should be planned well in 
advance, and all necessary ordering 
and purchasing should be done early. 
No housecleaning other than the daily 
brushing up should -be done in the 
last week. Fruit cakes should be baked 
six weeks beforehand. Cranberry jel- 
lies can be made a week or two weeks 
early and sealed in glasses with paraf- 
fin. The turkey or goose should be 
prepared for roasting on Tuesday be- 
fore the Big Day if it is to be par- 
tially roasted on~ Wednesday, other- 
wise it should be fixed ready for the 
oven not later than Wednesday. 

All vegetables should be selected, 
trimmed and washed the day before. 
Some member of the family should 
start peeling potatoes, scraping car- 
rots, peeling turnips, etc., early on 
Thursday. One of the boys may bring 
up from the fruit room jars of needed 
canned fruits and vegetables. He 
may shortly before dinner open cans 
of olives, vegetables and fruits. Moth- 
er should divide up the work and as- 
sign to each member of the family 
some useful task. The daughter of 
the house may lay the dinner table 
and arrange the centerpiece of fruit 
or flowers. She can also arrange indi- 
vidual salads and look after service 
dishes, having the dinner plates and 
vegetable dishes hot and dessert and 
salad plates cold. Mother will have 
enough to do roasting the turkey, 
seasoning vegetables, making gravy 
and garnishing all dishes for the table. 


Four Courses Ample. 


A simple menu of delicious food, 
simply yet nicely served, should be 
the rule for the feast. Four courses 
are ample—a clear soup or fruit or 
oyster cocktail, the main meat, veg- 
etable and relish course, salad course 
and dessert. The first course and all 
relishes may be on the table when 
the family is seated. After the soup 
or cocktail has been eaten the dishes 
are removed from the left, two at a 
time. Then the roast, dressing and 
gravy should be placed before Dad’s 
plate for carving and service. Veg- 
etables may be served from the head 
of the table or may be passed to each 
guest in turn. The latter method. saves 
time. The salad may be placed on 
the table with this course, just in front 





of the plate, or may be brought on 
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CHATS WITH FRUIT 
GROWERS WIFE 


By HAZEL BURSELL 


Real Thanksgiving Spirit 
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whieh 1 
peader’s 
oo 
ter 
tropical 
way to 
often, 
after the dishes from the main coursg 8 
have been cleared away. After this Certai1 
course, remove all service dishes, then which mi 
plates and silver, and brush up the pat whic 
crumbs. esting 
The dessert plates and dessert wil} have 86 
be placed before Mother for serving, pound 8: 
Coffee may be poured at a side table wheat a! 
and passed to each person, followed every mc 
by cream and sugar, or Mother may sack is € 
pour and serve each member of the gack, pot 
family in turn. Some other member better pl 
of the family should tend to the re. riety of 
moving and bringing on of course cereals 
and let Mother enjoy the meal she different 
has spent so many hours in prepar. “mush” 
ing. more reé 
With careful planning, thorough for grow: 
preparation in advance, simpler meals, toserve | 
and plenty. of help from other mem. but the ] 
bers of the family Mother should be sionally. 
able to achieve a dinner which wil! Toast 1 
equal, if not excell, the olétime “some. whole w! 
thing-of-everything” type and _ still there is. 


have enough energy left to enjoy the 
feast herself. Then the whole family 
can feel the real spirit of Thanksgiy. 
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Improving the Taste of aa china 
Cranberries with whi 
pew sour 
Most people enjoy the tart, piquant vegetable 
flavor of cranberries if they have at hand. 
been properly prepared to eliminate 
bitterness. Washing the berries in Dress, cl 
warm water to which a teaspoonful Place on s 
of common baking soda has been eand w 
added will remove that objectionable until crean 
trace of bitterness, Cranberry jelly pd 4 
may be made up in rather large quan- ian’ ov 
tities and sealed in jelly glasses with cooked. F 
paraffin. Then it may be unmolded melted in 
on a lettuce leaf when wanted to add gk 
just the right flavor to some meal. burning. 1 
Cranberries for pie will be improved ae too 
by the soda rinse. nel 
Cranberry Sauce © 
Pick over and wash 3 cups of cran- % c. stale 
berries, using warm water to which 1 a 
soda has been added, as suggested ‘MM (e gibiet | 
above. Rinse and drain and put ina Pour wat 
granite saucepan with 1% cups of let stand 2 
sugar and 1 cup of boiling water. the weg 
Simmer for about 10 minutes, skim renil 
and cool for serving. ing. If it 
quantity of 
Cranberry Jelly d. 
Pick over and wash 1 quart of 1% ¢. stale 
cranberries as for cranberry sauce. crumbs 
Rinse and drain. Then add 2 cups ~ Dy 
boiling water and boil for 20 minutes. %¢. melted 
Rub through a sieve, add 2 cups hot Mix breas 
sugar and cook for 5 minutes more. melted butt 
Turn into glasses and when cold cover — 
with paraffin. Store until needed. = a 
Pour 
“35 
Variety at Breakfast tear Pour 
RUIT, cereal, toast and coffee~ liquid left ‘ 
these comprise the breakfast of idler laden 
many and many a family the yeaf tard finely” 
around. They form an-excellent com- Gi 
bination of foods on which to start Wash an¢ 
the day but are apt to become a bit ther Ok 
monotonous unless variations are it and put in | 
troduced. Certainly they will become doiling 3 m 
monotonous if the same kind of cereal ped and a 
is served every morning and the same basting twie 
kind of bread used for toast. There 
is just as much chance for variety Remove p' 
at breakfast as for luncheon or dinner. =. grated 
Readers of the American Fsvit ranges na 
Grower Macazine should have no diff- Powdered su 
culty in solving the problem of V® caved wees 





riety in fruit. Fresh fruits of every 
kind should be available for the table 
in season, direct from the orch 
and berry gardens. Then, in the wit 
ter when fresh fruits are scarce 
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wheat and eat that particular cereal 
every morning for breakfast until the 
gack is empty. Then they buy a new 
gack, possibly of something else. A 
petter plan would be to keep a va- 
riety of both uncooked and prepared 
cereals on hand, serving séveral 
different ones each week. The hot 


more real food value and is better 
for growing children than the ready- 
toserve kind that comes in packages, 
but the latter type is all right occa- 
sionally. 

Toast may be varied by the use of 
whole wheat.or raisin bread. -. Then 
there is. cinnamon toast, brown: sugar 


Thanksgiving Dinner Recipes 
[° IS appropriate that this month’s recipe department be given over to 


Thanksgiving delicacies. Certain recipes will be wanted for the prepara- 
ton of the dinner and I have tried to assemble practical, tested recipes for 


the things usually included in the m 
with which you are.familiar, stick to 


new source, these will be worth trying. 
vegetable salads are not included, as-they can always be made from 


at hand. 


pomanggn Spin Turkey 
Dress, clean, stuff and truss the turkey. 
ye on side on rack oe gon rub _ 
tire oad with coo ead breas 
legs and wings with % c. of ‘henter piped 
anti! creamy with 4 e in hot 
oven without pan te ‘and when ‘dour on 
turkey begins to brown, reduce heat and 
baste every ip B mpg’ —_ turkey is 
woked. For panting, © % c. butter 
melted in % c. boiling water 
this use he fat in the pan. 
in the pan if needed to prevent flour from 
burning. Turn turkey frequently. If — 
browns too fast cover with ith buttered pa 
ace roaster i@ on pan. Remove st ne 
skewers before serving, place on plat- 
ter and garnish, 


and after 
oo 





Onion Stuffing 
M4 ¢. , seat bread 1%, t. salt 
le b olin water e. = te ont onion 


\c. giblet broth c. melted butter 
Pour water and broth over bread and 
let stand 20 minutes, then squeeze out all 
the water possible. Add remaining in- 
nts and mix . thorou crm yas Pack 
and body cavity of bird with +o 
turkey, 
ave to 


If it is @ very lar, 
cently of dressing will 


Oyster “gomest 


0 


1% ¢. stale bread 1 pt-o 

crum ye. — er liquid 
1% ¢. cracker | t. salt 

crumbs t. pepper 
%c. melted butter t. mace 


Mix bread and cracker crumbs and add 
melted butter, oysters, oyster liquid and 
teasonings. Oysters may have teugh 
Muscles removed vod this purpose. 


om in which turkey 
return fat to pan ‘a 4 with oo 

‘at to an wn 
four. Pour on gradually 3 ec. steck in 
Which giblets have been cooked or use 
liquid left in roaster. Cook 5 
season with salt and pepper, strain. For 
tiblet gravy, add the heart, fiver and giz~ 
tard finely chopped. 

Glazed Sweet Potatoes 
me ae bot oo t ors} 

‘00 

~3 ng sa = er un 


t in halves “syrup By 


and put in buttered pam. vhake 
soiling 3 minutes 
Water and add 1 T. ster, rr. Brash Romani 
fees with syrup and bake until brown, 
basting twice with syrup. . 
Fruit Cocktall 


Remove pulp from srapetrait and mix 
=. grated Bet e, bananas cut a = 


Pour off liquid ho 
has been roasted. 


ed s 
With a Maraschino che 
a Ted a rom, and chill. Serve 


The teamed, Ps, 
Reber murat” "emu 
% c. cream 


Dog sUgar an@ spices to pumpkin, then 













toast and the ever-popu Se 


in a salted egg and milk and 
frying until browned nicely on a 
griddle. Hot breads and -hot cakes 
are always appreciated by the family, 
but should not be served too often. 
Variety may be achieved in hot 
breads by serving biscuits, muffins 
made from white, graham or corn 
ane, flours or a mixture of two of 

m, Popovers, corn bread, gems or 
tebe bread buns heated in the oven. 
Waffies will become even more popu- 
Jar with the family than hot aes 
once they have been tried. 


“Ham and” a Favorite 


In many farm homes a heavier 
breakfast is demanded, which usually 
means ham, eggs or bacon or possibly 
both “Ham and,” in addition to the 
fruit, cereal, bread in some form and 
beverage. Some “Near Irish” families 
even insist on potatoes every morn- 
ing. Eggs may be served in many 
ways, including omelets, poached on 
toast, soft boiled, scrambled and 
fried. The omelet is improved by the 
addition of bits of ham or strips of 
bacon, when it becomes ham omelet 
or omelet striped with bacon. 

These are just a few suggestions 
which should he!p the.busy farm 
housewife solve part of the eternal 
“What’ll we have to eat” problem. 
They should at least start her imagi- 
nation going along a new line so she 
can. achieve greater variety with the 
materials at hand. 


enu. If you have old favorite recipes 
them, but if you want a recipe from a 
Recipes for fruit and combination 


add eggs slightly beaten, milk an 
Line pie .pan with rich te, ontidine nt ng up 
a ated rim if desired. Bake in qui 
oven at first to set rim, then decrease the 
heat and bake in moderate oven. Serve 
warm with sweetened whipped cream on 
each portion. Other spices as nutmeg and 
mace may be used in the pie. 
Mince Meat Pie 
Mix together 1 c. chopped apple, % * 
a seeded and chopped, 
c. butter, 1 T. seuianen, i" T. 
bolled claer 1 ¢. sugar, 1 t. cinnamon, % 
yt t. nutmeg, % t. mace, 1 t. 
salt. 260 saw enough in which meat 
was cooked to moisten; heat gradually to 
boiling point, and simmer 1 hour; then 
1 c. cho meat and 2 T. barberry 
or currant jelly. Cook 15 minutes. Bake 
double crust pie in quick oven. Mince 
meat pies may be baked a day or so —_ 
and warmed over when wanted. 
w 


Rich Mince Meat Pie 
2 Ths. lean beef ¥% fh. finely cut 


1 Ib. beef suet ci 

Baidwin apples 1 pt. grape juice 

1 lerge quince 1% t. cinnamon and 
1% Ibs. sugar. mace 

1 c. molasses 1% t. ground clove 


1 cider 1 grated nutmeg 
21 raiaina, seeded % t. pepner 
and cut in Pieces Salt to taste 
Law currants 

meat and suet with boiling water 
and yn eee until tender, then cool in water 
in which they are cooked; the suet will 
rise to top, forming a cake of fat, which 
may be easily removed. Chop the meat 
od and add it to twice the amount of 
finely chopped apples. The apples yo d 
be quartered, cored and pared previous 
chopping. Add the quinces finely chosoet, 
sugar, molasses, cider, raisins, currants 
and citron; also : and stock in which 
meat was cooked, reduced 1% _cups. 
Heat gradually, stir ponent and cook, 
slowly 2 hours; then add pe juice —a 
spices. Bake in rich double crust ple and 
‘warm up at serving time. is recipe for 
mince meat makes sufficient for several 


Prune Whip 
% » ee (15 % c. sugar 
% T. lemon itso 

Ww eges % ec. whipped cream 
Pick over and wash prunes and let soak 
over night in cold water to cover; cook in 

same water until soft, remeve stones and 
rub vab fruit through a ‘strainer, add. sugar 
and cook 5 minutes. The mixture — 
be of the consistency of marmalade. 
the egg whites until stiff and wield in 

n 

cream and add lemon juice. Pile 





Pronk: 
toast made by dipping slic slices of bread 
mixture 








Thanksgiving 
1925 


The woman who has the job of 
preparing meals these days hes 
many things to be thankful for. 
She can save energy whenever 
she wishes—and serve Beech- 
Nut Prepared Spaghetti as dinner 
or supper to the contentment of 
the heartiest eater at her board 
as well as the fussiest. Beech- 
Not Spaghetti heats in ea few 
minutes. Pure, nourishing and 
delicious. Include several cans 
on your grocery list. 


| Mtready cooked just heat it 


Peseta 




















— delicious cheese and tomato a 
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Subscribe for the American Fruit Grower Magazine 3 years—$1 





G EAT industries have grown 
to depend on Union Carbide 
for the welding and cutting of 
metals. Every farmer should 
know the location of the nearest 
carbide gas welding shop for 
quick repairs of farm machinery. 
The great railroad systems have 
a@ hundred uses for carbide gas 
for lighting and welding. Carbide 
gas lighthouses and buoys make 
safe many ocean highways. A 
million miners use Union Carbide 
in their cap lamps. 

And the same carbide has 
brought artificial sunlight to over 
400,000 farms. The light that sci- 
ence recognizes as the nearest 
approach to sunlight has cheered 


~~ CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 
30 East 42d Stree 


An industrial necessity 
and a boon to the farmer 


the farm home, has saved the eyes 
and lightened the burdens of 
countless farmers, their wives 
and children. It has made farm life 
sweeter, 

The plant is simple: an auto- 
matic generator and concealed 
iron piping, Those and the light- 
ing fixtures—either plain or orna- 
mental, as you select—are all you 
need to light your house, your 
barn, your farm yard and your 
poultry houses. 

You can cook and iron with carbide 
gas. During winter and fall months the 
sun-like brightness of Union Carbide 
gas in poultry houses increases egg pro- 
duction. 

Write for our booklets on 


carbide gas for lighting, cooking and 
ironing. 
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Please. send ine, without obligation, information on UNION CARBIDE Lighting and 





STATE. 
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Carbide Gas Lighting and Cooking 


Plant 
should write us, so he will be kept advised of our a icceaat pong Rospseny 
sumer prices and nearest warehouse address, and his name placed oa 

helpful service. 
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No. 2544—Distinctive New Style. 

Cuts in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
4% yards of 40-inch material with 4% 
yard of 27-inch contrasting. 

No. 2561—One-Piece Frock. 

Cuts in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 2% yards of 50 or 54-inch ma- 
terial with yard of 27-inch con- 
trastineg. 

No. 2547—Coat Frock. 

Cuts in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44 and 46 inches bust easure. Size 
“  Sperrere 3% yards of 40-inch mate- 
rial. 


No. 2508—Smart Frock. 

Cuts in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 2% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 32-inch contrasting 
and 3 yards of 5-inch ribbon for tie. 











No. 2548—A Stunning Frock. 

Cuts in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material. 
No. 2553—Smart Style. 

Cuts in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 
and 48 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 2% 
with 2% yards of 4-inch ribbon. 

No. 2552—Junior Frock. 

Cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
Size 8 years requires 2%, yards of 36-inch 
material. 

No. 2420—One-Piece Apron. 

Cuts in sizes small, medium and 
large. The medium size requires 2 
yards of 32-inch material. 

No. 2279—Jaunty Style for Junior Girls. 

Cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
Size 8 years requires 2 yards of 36- 
inch material. 
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Selecting Lighting 
\ Equipment 


A§ THE days grow shorter and the 
nights longer the: need of ade- 
quate ‘light is felt by every farmer. 
Good lighting not only makes the 
farm house more attractive, but it also 
increases the efficiency of the worker 
in doing the chores, ~ reduces the 
danger of fire, and makes conditions 
better for the boys and girls in school. 
Proper selection of lighting equipment 
is, therefore, important. 

The farmer who can get electricity 
from a power line to light his barns, 
his house and yard is indeed fortunate. 
Where such service is not available, 
the small electric plant will fill a great 
need. Others will look to some form 
of gas for supplying light. Few are 
so fortunate_as-to own a gas well, and 
the majority must depend on acety- 
lene or other form of gas. 


Select Safe Lighting Equipment 


In_ selecting lighting equipment, 
there are certain principles that must 
be kept in mind. Some of the more 
important factors involved are safety, 
utility, and beauty. Select lighting 
equipment that is mechanically safe 
and has passed the censorship of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
There is a certain amount of hazard 
in the use of all kinds of equipment; 
proper installation and proper care in 
the use of equipment are important in 
reducing this danger. 

Probably the most important factor 
that should be kept uppermost is the 
factor of utility. Every piece of light- 
ing equipment should have a value of 
usefulness as well as beauty. Some- 
times the utility value of-a special 
lighting unit may be decorative for a 
special occasion. The old-fashioned 
candles, for example, that were a most 
important part of the lighting equip- 
ment of our grandparents, now have a 
part in many decorative effects. 
Candles would be of little real value 
if they did not throw a beam of light. 
Beauty and utility should go hand in 
hand. The value of one is made 
greater by the other. 


Many Good Portable Lamps 


No farm home need depend on the 
old-fashioned flat wick kerosene lamp 
to dispel the darkness and gloom of 
the winter nights. There are now 
many inexpensive reading lamps on 
the market that produce excellent il- 
lumination. The value of lighting 
equipment after alf is measured by 
how it helps one.t~ see. Many kero- 
sene and gasoline burning table and 
hanging lamps will flood a room with 
light and provide illumination almost 
equal to that produced by the best 
electric lights. Of course, such, lamps 
are not as convenient as_ electric 
lights, and the element of danger is 
greater. 


Consider the Needs of the Room 


In selecting lamps or fixtures the 
needs of the particular room or condi- 
tion should be considered. . In some 
cases only general lighting is needed 
while under other conditions special 
lighting must be provided. In most 
rooms of the home both special and 
general lighting should be provided. 
General lighting does not take care of 
the need at the Sewing table, the 
piano, or the desk. Select special fix- 


tures that will take care of these 


needs. ; 

No buyer of lighting fixtures should 
overlook entirely the important factor 
called fashion. Old dame fashion is 
a dictator, and much equipment may 
be mechanically perfect but of little 
commercial value because it is out of 
date. In trying to follow the fashion, 
one must not overlook the need of 
selecting those things that will be in 
keeping with the rest of the home. 
Too elaborate fixtures are out of place 
in a modest home, 


Checking Up on Machinery 


THE FACT that the farmer ang 


fruit grower must be his own m 
chanic to a large extent, as well a 
purchasing agent, business Manager 
efficiency expert, etc., makes hin, 
liable to neglect the important item 
of his physical equipment. Since gy¢, 
a large part of the cost of agricultural 
production is made up of labor and 
power, he cannot afford to overloo; 
his machines which play so large g 
part in the efficient use of labor, 

The best time to take an inven 
of the needs of a machine is whe 
you are through with it for the seagop 
The next best time is whgn the ma, 
chine is no longer needed and ig be 
ing stored away until next year, The 


fact that the farmer’s machinery ‘jg ° 


needed seasonally makes a higher cogt 
per unit of work than machines of 
production in factories that are useg 
each day in the year. The farm ma 
chine therefore represents a high unit 
cost and this is reason enough why 
every machine should be in first-clagg 
order when taken on the job. 

Check the old machines for new 
parts needed, and order the parts ‘ip 
ample time so they will be on hand 
and may be installed well in advance 
of the time the machines are needed 
in the field. The only way a dealer 
can know exactly what you want to 
make your equipment complete is for 
you to tell him. 

It is also well to investigate the 
possibilities of new machines some 
time before they are needed. The 
difference between the man who 
studies his equipment and knows his 
needs and the man who doesn’t is 
that one buys equipment and the 
other has it sold him. The latter is 
usually the expensive method. 


Tag Machines for Parts Needed 


If machines are inspected but ar 
to be repaired at a later date, it isa 
good idea to put a tag on them ind: 
cating: the parts to be renewed and 
the adjustments to be made to put the 
machine in first-class shape. The best 


time to tag a machine for repairs is) 


when it is used the last time. Th 
needs of the machine are well in mint 
then. A year later some of its she 

comings may be overlooked until it ® 
again taken into the field for work 
Then time taken out for repairs 

costly. 3 


Many Uses for Concrete | 


C ONCRETE as a building material 
is being used more and more ead 
year, both in building construction # 
town and in the country. It is bring 
ing the farmer closer to town by elim 
nating the mud roads, and is making 
possible additional market center 
Due to the high price of lumber ant 
the fact that concrete materials, 
the exception of cement, may often 
secured locally, it is finding a greater 
place in farm building construction 
and many other uses on the farm. 
Concrete may be used in combilt 
tion with other materials or it may # 
used alone. A foundation wall of © 
crete can be made water tight; it # 
permanent and attractive. Concrete 
effective in repelling rats in all s 
tures. About the home it may bet 
in constructing sidewalks, water tani 
hot beds, cistern and well cove 
septic tanks, fruit storage cellars, 
Concrete fence posts, when proper 
made, are more nearly permanely 
than other kinds of posts, and 
are fireproof and attractive. 
railroad companies are using concts 
posts along their right of way. 
indicates that they compare favora 
with other kinds of posts. There 
quite a variety of posts as to si 
The simple rectangular type WS 
beveled edges, which can be constru 
ed by a farmer in a form that 
be easily built, is as satisfactory ! 
any other type, A blue print plan 
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KURTZMANN 


Piano That Endures 
PN riay..| 











in Your Home. 


There are no dull evenings with 
a Kurtzmann Player Piano in the 
house. Every member of 
household then becomes a talent- 
e¢ pianist and can play whatever 
music is preferr 


No other possession will give you 
the constant pleasure and con- 
tentment of a Kurtzmann Player 
Piano or Reproducing Piano, And 
a genuine Kurtzmann is not ex~ 
pensive in these days of large 

ction. Let us tell you how 
easily you can put one in your 
dome. 


Write for Catalog 
and Free Song Book 


The more you know about the 
Kurtzmann the more you will re- 
glize that it is the piano for your 
home. Write for catalog and val- 
wable song book, 


C.KURTZMANN & CO. 


£96 Niagara Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


such a form may be secured from the 
Farm Mechanics Department of the 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill, at 
a cost of 10 cents. 

One of the best sources of informa- 
tion on all types of concrete construc- 
tion is the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion of Chicago, Ill. This organization 
has a farm service department made 
up of well-trained men whose purpose} 
it is to give the best information 
available on all types of concrete con- 
struction on the farm and to see at 
all times, as far as possible, that every 
eae of concrete work is properly 
made. 


~ 


Clean the Heating 
Equipment 


I* YOUR heating: equipment has not 

been cleaned and repaired, don’t 
neglect it until cold weather sets in 
and then find it necessary to shut 
down the fires entirely, on a zero day, 
to do a job that should have been 
done egrlier. 

Besides the loss of fuel in attempt- 
ing to heat a house with a dirty fur- 
nace, there is always danger of fire 
due to burning soot and to neglected 
smoke pipes and flues. The same is 
true of heating stoves and ranges. 
Either a furnace or a cooking range 
will not heat well if the heating sur- 
faces are covered with soot or finely 
divided particles of ashes and dust. A 
similar coat of soot in the flue or the 
smoke pipe will reduce the draft and 
result in poor heating. 
It is sometimes necessary to call in 
a heating man or a professional chim- 
ney sweep to get the furnace thor- 
oughly cleaned. When this is being 
done, inspect it carefully so that defec- 
tive parts may be renewed. Proper 
care of heating equipment at this 
time should result in a greater degree 
of comfort throughout the entire 
winter. 


Put on Insulating Material 


Often the asbestos covering on the 
furnace and pipes comes loose. This 
ean easily be renewed with a small 
amount of paste. Asbestos paper is 
inexpensive and should be put on in 
several thicknesses to be effective. 


The Value of a Tractor 











PARKERS| 
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REMOVES DANDRUFF 
_ STOPS HAIR FALLING 
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AND MINTS» 


SELLtoSTORES 














HE SUMMARY of information se- 
cured from tractor owners shows 
that the tractor’s greatest value is in 
saving time. When the farm work is 
rushed and time is at a premium, it 
is worth a great,deal to be able to 
get a job done promptly. Although 
motive power is rapidly displacing the 
horse for all types of road work, it 
will be a long time before the horse 
is displaced entirely for field work. 
Ve must think of the tractor then as 
@ partner to the horse in doing the 
draft work of the farm and in making 
the farmer more efficient. 

The greatest difficulty is to bring 
about the most economical balance of 
power on the farm when a tractor is 
purchased. Many farmers do not 
sufficiently reduce the number of 
horses or they do not increase their 
acreage sufficiently to be able to use 
the power efficiently. The tractor re- 
lieves the horse of heavy plowing 
when the ground is hard and the 
weather is hot. The tractor makes 
possible larger units and therefore 
more rapid performance of operations 
which must be done at the busy time. 
Longer hours are possible when con- 
ditions justify it. Many farmers 
operate their tractor night-and day 
when occasion demands. This cannot 
be done with horses. 

The fruit farmer finds that the 
small low type tractor has advantages 
over the horse in cultivating orchards. 
The machine is under positive control 
and it can be put where you want it. 
While belt-work may not be a factor 
on fruit farms, it is often desirable to 
have a machine for belt work. 





“Do you love me?” 

“Madly.” 

“Would you die for me?” 

. “Er—no. Mine is an undying love.” 


Many 


«RAY dear, you should have seen her at 

M church this morning. She looked 
positively ‘dowdy.’ It’s a shame. Mary 
used to be such a well dressed girl—until 
she married that bank clerk, I should 
think he’d feel—” 

“Sh-h-h! She’s on this car. Over there 
behind you. She might hear.” 

But I-had heard and my face flushed 
red with resentment and shame, It was 
true—I did look ‘dowdy’—and I knew it. 
I got off the street car at the next cor- 
ner and walked the remaining blocks to 
my home—and George. My cup of bitter- 
ness had spilled over, and I needed a few 
minutes to choke back my ‘tears that 
wanted to run down my burning cheeks. 
I didn’t want to make George feel worse 
than he.did already about our money Sit- 
uation. My husband is one of the “white 
eollar men’? whose salaries haven’t kept 
pace with the mounting cost of living. I 
had sometimes hinted to George that I 
would be glad to take my old position 
again, but he had always vetoed the idea 
strenuously. : 

But the bitter experience of this Sunday 
morning was too much. I resolved as I 
walked home I was going to find a way to 
make extra money for clothes. 
When I got home I was prepared to be 
cheerful as usual, but George was com- 
fortably smoking and absorbed in his Sun- 
day paper, and his contentment somehow 
irritated me terribly. To make matters 
worse he held up the magazine-picture 
section of the paper as I came into the 
room, and remarked that he had never 
seen the girls wear “such good-looking 
duds as they do this year.” 
I lost my temper, snatched the paper 
from him and cried, “If you like to s¢e 
nice clothes so much, why don’t you buy 
your wife some of them?” 
Then I rushed to my room, still carry- 
ing the magazine section of the paper, 
shut the door, and threw myself across 
the bed for a good cry. George came and 
knocked and spoke to me, but I wouldn’t 
let him in. 
After a while I sat up, and idly began 
to turn the pages of the paper I had taken 
away from George. All of a sudden I sat 
up straighter and gasped. A woman was 
looking out of the page at me, holding a 
bank check her hand, and across the 
top of the page were the words, “How I 
Make Money—Right at Home—Auto Knit< 
Sere hree Ways.” 

at night I mailed the coupon from 
that advertisement of The Auto Knitter 
Hosiery Company. 
To make my story short, I found their 
prospectus so convincing and reasonable 
that I sent for and received the wonderful 
little machine, the Auto Knitter. 
While George was at the bank, I used 
it every minute I could spare from my 
housework. At the end of a month I 
sent my first shipment of soft, warm, 
well-knit wool socks to the company’s ho- 
siery department. By return mail came a 
check in Oo eg 5 
Well, I kept on knitting socks—but after 
a little while not many of them went to 
the company, for when I let miy friend 
Gracia into my secret and showed her the 
sotks, she immediately exclaimed: ‘I 
know where we can sell them right here 
in town and nobody need even know who 
made them.” It worked out fine. I sold 
them and soon had calls for more, I 
foun@ I could-make more money selling 
them in this way than I could sending 
my standard socks to the company. 
en one day, aS we were ready to go 
out, I presented myself before George in a 

» new accordion- ted frock which 

seen advertised in Park & Taylor’s 





—Ee. 





I 
sale 


and a fancy little sweater I hn? made 
up myself with the aid of the Auto Knitter. 
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How I Earn Money 
At Home 


And In This Way Make Up For 
George’s Shrinking Salary 


spare hours into extra dollars” 


Every Wife or Self-Supporting Girl Can Use Extra Money. 
Are Now Making It Themselves—Right at Home 
—How Auto Knitting Pays Three Ways. 
By MARY WHITMAN 


His mouth opened wide and he just 
stared at me in admiration. Finally, he 
managed to say: “Where did you get 
them, Mary?” 

“I earned them myself,” I replied 
brightly, not just sure how he would take 
the news. 

“The sweater, too?” he inquired, and I 
knew he was thinking what an extrava- 
gant lot such a sweater must have cost. 

“Well, the sweater—’” I answered, “the 
sweater I really made myself!’’ 

“But, Mary, I didn’t know you could 
knit like that!” 

“I couldn’t by hand, George,” I replied, 
“but I learned to do it another way.’ 

George looked for a moment as if I had 
said I had stolen my new things, But 
then I made him sit down and Hsten to 
“nent took. th light, portable Aut 

en 00 e ; le Auto 
Knitter out of the closet and showed 
George how it worked. I had had enough 
practice by that time, so that I made a 
sock so qui¢kly that George’s eyes almost 
dropped out of his head. 

“And you say the se hosiery 
department will buy the socks from you?” 
he asked. 

“Yes,” I replied, “th will take my en- 
tire surplus of standard socks at a ar- 
anteed price, but the best of it fs that I 
can sell my work right here at home and 
make even more than by sending it to the 
company, to say nothing of the money I 
can save by making-our own knitted wear 
just as I made this sweater.” 

George was certainly astonished, said 
he had no objection to my continuing the 
work. In fact, he was secretly proud of 
my ability. So-‘I kept right on making 
clever little knitted articles for my daugh- 
ter, socks for e and knitted novel- 
ties for home sale. When spring and sum- 
mer came, I took up the knitting of fancy, 
sport and golf stockings, so I really 
had vere little knitting to sell to the com- 
pany, although they helped me in every 
way, even sending me a booklet telling 
how to build up my own home knitting 
business, 

Now, I can have the pretty things I 
want for myself, for Helen and for the 
house—and I don’t have to feel “guilty” 
when I buy em, because I am no 
obliged to touch a cent of what I call “‘the 
family money”’—the money. that George 


es. 

Whenever I hear &@ woman complaining 
about the high cost of living and clothes, 
I always try to tell her how the Auto 
Knitter will —_ her to make and save 
money at home spare time. 

No matter where you live, I feel sure 
hat you want to know all about the Auto 
Knitter that has meant so much to us. 
By all means write to The Auto Knitter 
Hosiery Company at once and find out 
about this home industry waiting for you. 

nd out what others have done with the 
aid of the Auto Knitter and what it offers 
you. Send your name and on th 
coupon below—no ob! tion of any sort. 
The Auto Knitter H *¥ Com y, Inc. 
Dept. 21911, 630 Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
The Auto Knitter ——s. Co., Inc., 
Dept. 21911, 630 Genesee St., Buffalo 

Send me full iculars about Makin 
Money and Sav Money at Home wit 
the Auto Knitter, telling how Auto Knit- 
ting Pays Three Ways. I enclose 2 cents 

tage to cover cost of mailing, ete. It 

8 understood that this does not obligate 
me in any way. 


PIG htt hbo do ts ive gdabieseeeteins- 
Street and Number..............ceseees-0s 
POst@M0e. . . scccsicss cos - State...... 


7 
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Classified Advertisements 


To buy, sell or exchange—use this column 
l6o A WORD 


To figure the cost of your copy, count each 
initial, abbreviation, number or group of 
figures as one word, as well as the name and 
addrese, thus: “J. B. Jones, 44 Hast Main 8t., 
Mount Morris, N. Y.’’ counts as eleven words. 
Write ecrertipmess on Seperate sheet. Please 

lose our order. 
"For svertinemneate addressed ia care of this 
publication, elley. 5 sorte for address. 

All advertising copy must reach this office 
by the 10th of this month for next issue. 


Address 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
ar West Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 











AGENTS—SALESMEN WANTED 


SELL ARTICLES WHICH REPEAT AND ON 
which you can build up a permanent business. 
You can do it with ‘‘Zanol” Products, a_higb- 
class Hine of Soaps, Perfumes, Flavors, Ooffee, 
Tea, Baking Powder and other purefood products 
and household necessities. Write today for new 
money-making plan. American Products Co., 4160 
American Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
RDERS FOR COFFEE, SUGAR, FLOUR, 
oe ci goods, staple groceries; also 
i euto and tractor oils. 
uired, Be as ne 
collect. Permanent business. pay. e 
at once. Hitchcock-Hill Co., Dept. 71, Tatcago. : 
pn en 
AGENTS—WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES. SELL 
Madison ‘‘Better-Made’’ Shirts for large magu- 
facturer direct to No captal or experi 
ence required. Many earn $100 weekly 
Madison Shirts, 564 Broadway, New A 
AGENTS—$300 MONTHLY EASY. EVERYBODY 
wants “Life of Bryan.’’ Best terms. Credit 
given. Freight paid. Free outfits. Wilmore Book 
Co., Como Bidg., Chicago. 
WE PAY $50 A WEEK AND EXPENSES AND 
give a Ford auto to men to introduce Be = 
and stock compounds. Imperial Co., D-20, Par- 
sons, Kan. . 
CAN YOU SELL FORD SIZE TIRES AT $3.50 
each? Write for plan. Details free. Amer- 
ican Accessories Co., pt. 108, Cincinnati, Ohio. 




















CHICKS 


THOUSANDS OF WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS, 

bens and cockerels at low prices. Shipped OC. 
0. D. and guaranteed. Order spring chicks now. 
Egg bred 26 years. Winners everywhere. Write 
for special sale bulletin and free catalog. .Geo. 
B. Ferris, 958 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








DOGS—PETS 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS. FUR OATCH- 
ate talogue.- Kaskaskennels, B-62, Herrick, 








FARMS AND ORCHARDS 


BEABING ORCHARD—WESTEEN OREGON, 809 
acres-in Lane County on good macadam road, 
‘10 miles West from Cottage Grove, a good town 
on ‘Southern Pacific Railway and Pacific Highway. 
426 acres planted “ne-third to Bartlett and d’An- 
jou pears and two-thirds to Newtog Pippin and 
Spitzenberg .apples which produce’ high grade 
Trees 12 to 18 years old, well grown and 
tm good condition. 243 acres open farming land, 
140 acres timber and brush land. All fenced. 
Springs provide water. Excellent air and drain- 
age. Practically immune from frost. Property 
can _be subdivided to suit purchasers. Price, 
Orchard $200.00 to $250.00, and Farming Land 
$50.00 per acre. For particulars inquire 

Master, Ireland & Company, Portland, 


FOR SALE —83-ACRE FRUIT FARM AND 
nursery in northern Iowa. 10 acres bearing and 
10 acres 4 year old winter apples. 6 acres small 
fruits and grapes. 5 acres thrifty nursery stock, 
includi several varieties of Iowa Station seed- 
lings. "Fo 
Personal reasons for ddress K-111, 
American Fruit Grower Magazine, Chicago. 
FOR SALE—DEATH OF OWNER FOROES SALE 
of 160 acre apple orchar® operated under trained 
manager. 100 acres trees more than half bear- 
ing. Near Minneapolis market. Sacrifice price, 
easy terms. Estate of William J, Starr, Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin. J 
ALFALFA, PEACH AND STOCK FARM, 360 
acres in fertile Red River Valley. Modern 
home and equipment, healthy climate. Profitable 
proposition with great future. ,000 cash, 
$15,000 easy te J. F. Marine, Armistead, 
Louisiana. 
ORCHARD, 2500 BEARING’ APPLE TREES; 
mile from Norfolk, Arkansas. Prefer sell . half 
interest and salary. T. W. Campbell, Elgin, [1l. 
HELP WANTED 
WANT A GOVERNMENT JOB? 
month, Men—women, 18 up. 
Short hours.. Vacation. Common education suffi- 
cient with our coaching. Experience unnecessary. 
Full particulars and- list positions free. Write 
immediately—today sure. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. K89, Rochester, N. Y. 
“SLL MEN-WOMEN, 18-65, WANTING TO 
lify for vernment jobs, $140-300 month, 
Write Mr. Ozment, 259, ‘ 





fruit. 


























$95 TO $250 








HELP WANTED—FEMALE 
GIRLS—WOMEN. LEARN GOWN DESIGNING 
—making at home. Earn $25 week up. Learn 
while earning. Sample lessons free. rite im- 
mediately. Franklin Institute, Dept. K-545, 
Rochester, N..Y. 





INSECTICIDES 

McCARTY'S OIL EMULSION—PERFECT DOR- 

mant spray. Experiments show 99.5 per cent 
seale control Much cheaper than other sprays— 
pleasant to use—mixes readily with water. (Ask 
any of our customers in several states.) (We 
manufacture it.) J. A. McCarty Seed Co., Dept. 
A, Evansville, Ind. 


BOYS & CHRISTMAS MONEY GIVEN 


GIRLS g,04 name and address. We will send 60 eets 
Seals. Easily sold 10 cts. a set. You 2 eend as 
your earned 


B mtcaeeragieress 8 v= 
MISTLETOE SEAL CO, Dept. 2, Brooklyn (R) N. ¥. 





ung business but establfshed and paying. + 
selling. A 


Steady work. ; 











Honey Grading 


AN IMPORTANT development in the 
honey industfy is the announce- 
ment made by the Bee Culture Labor- 
atory and the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture that a honey 
grader has been perfected which will 
quickly and accurately determine the 
color grade of any sample of honey. 
This is important to the beekeeping 
industry because aside from the source 
of the nectar, all honey is graded on 
a basis of color. A number of graders 
have been on the market, but none of 
these has proven to be exact, and there 
has always existed the opportunity for 
argument between the producer and 
the buyer. Now that an exact grader 
has been made, it will be possible to 
settle disagreements without question 
as to accuracy. 


How the Grader Works 


The manner in which this grader 
works is by means of a wedge-shaped 
vessel in which the sample of honey 
to be graded is placed. This in turn 
is compared with an inversely placed 
wedge of amber glass. The two wedges 
can be seen simultaneously through a 
slit which permits light to pass 
through from the rear. When the color 
of the honey and that of the glass 
wedge are the same, the color grade 
of the honey is shown on a scale con- 
taining the standard commercial 
grades of extracted honey. 

The chief objection to this grader 
is its high cost, which will permit only 
a few beekeepers to own graders. 
They are.to-be sold by a New Jersey 
company, and will-cost about $40-each. 
However, the Bee Culture Labora- 
tory at Washington announces that 
they will’ be glad to determine the 
color -grade of any sample of -honey. 
A sample of at least four ounces of 
well-strained honey in a good mailing 
tube should be sent in. Mr. Hamble- 
ton writes that there will be no 
charge made for this service. It igs 
quite likely that each state bee-keep- 
ing department will soon acquire one 
of these grading devices, which will 
make it possible for beekeepers in 
nearly every state to have tests 
quickly made. 

A series of seven standard commer- 
cial grades of honey have been recom- 
mended to the United States Bureau 
of Markets by the American Honey 
Producers’ League, and these will un- 
doubtedly be those recommended for 
use by the United States Bureau of 
Markets. Grades likely to be estab- 
lished are: water white, white, extra 
light amber, light amber, amber, dark 
amber and dark. These seven colors 
will be sufficient to cover the ranges 
of practically every honey produced in 
the United States, and when the 
source of nectar on. the flower from 
which it comes is indicated, it should 
be possible for beekeepers and the 
buyers to have avery clear un- 
derstanding of what they are sell- 
ing or buying. With definitely . es- 
tablished grades and standard grad- 
ers, it will be possible to give the 
buying public a much better explana- 
tion of the variable differences in 
honey. This has been impossible in 
the past, and the general public has” 
been made somewhat suspicious by 
the great variation in the color and 
flavors of honey. 


Use of Honey in Food . 
§ Fey are many important ways 

in which honey may: be used in 
food. Honey has considerable health 





value when used in the raw state, 


since in that condition none of the 
vitamines or enzymes are destroyed. 

Here are a few of the ways in which 
honey may be used to make some very: 
satisfactory dishes. All of these 
recipes have been tried out and found 
to be practical by a honey tea room 
in Madison, Wis. 


Honey Banana and Nut Salad 

Take a medium-sized banana and 
peel, lay on salad plate properly gar- 
nished with lettuce. Take a grape- 
fruit knife and dig a small groove 
down the center of the banana. Scrape 
out enough banana to form a channel 
about one-sixteenth of an inch deep. 
Fill this cavity with honey and in the 
honey drop little pieces of walnuts. 
Drop. a little honey mayonnaise across 
the banana in the center and decorate 
with a piece of cherry. The honey 
gives the banana salad a very distinc- 
tive and satisfying flavor. 


Honey California Cherry Salad 
Pit large California cherries. To 
one package of Philadelphia cream 
cheese, add one tablespoonful of 
honey; mix thoroughly. Fill ,che 
centers with this cream cheese an 
honey mixture. Arrange five of these 
stuffed cherries on a bed of lettuce. 
Garnish with fresh strawberries that 
have been rolled in honey. Allow to 
remain in refrigerator for about half 
an hour in order to properly chill be- 
fore serving. Place three little hills 
of whipped cream about - cherries, 
drizzle a bit of honey over cherries 
and whipped cream. dash of 
paprika on the little heaps of whipped 
cream adds a great deal to the color 
scheme of the salad. 


Honey Cherry Pudding 
1. tablespoonful % cup cherries (sour) 
Crisco % cup milk 
2 .teaspoonfuls bak- 
ing powder. 
2 cups flour 
Blend Crisco or shortening and 
honey together. Beat egg thoroughly 
and add to blended honey and short- 
ening, then milk, then % cup cherries 
(drained), then flour in which baking 
powder has been sifted. Bake in flat 
cake tin. This cake should be about 
an inch high. Serve hot with the 
following honey cherry sauce: 


i Honey Cherry Sauce 
1 —~ cherry juice % cup cherries 
3 tablespoonfuls 2 tablespoonfuls but- 
flour ter 
2 cups boiling water 1 cup honey __ 
Mix butter and flour. Pour over 
this two cups boiling water. Blend 
thoroughly. Add cherry juice and 
cherries, stirring continuously while 
over flame. When completely mixed, 
remove from fire, add the honey and 
serve over the honey cherry cake 
given above. 


Honey Nut Brownies 

cup. flour (sifted 
ounces chacolate with -\%- teaspoon= 

% cup butter ful baking powder) 

Butter and chocolate should be melt- 
ed together, then add honey, then 
flour and baking powder, then nuts. 
Bake 45 minutes in a slow oven. For 
immediate use, it is better to use &% 
sugar and % honey. Cut in strips 
about % inch wide and three inches 
long. 

To pack away in jar, use all honey 
instead of part sugar, and do not use 
until after two weeks. Roll strips in 
powdered sugar before serving. 


Honey Date Strips 


ees 
1 cup honey 


2 eggs 
Fy cup honey 


.3 eggs, well beaten 1 teaspoonful vanilla 


1 cup chopped nuts 


1 cup honey 
i a chopped 
tes.’ ‘ 


1% cups flour 
1 teaspoonful baking 


powder ; “si » 
. (Concluded on page 34) 
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American Fruit Grower Magazin, 


$3,068.80 


GIVEN FREE) 


The above amount has been given 
away by us in prizes. 

$634.00 more will be 
follows: 


First prize—1925 Ford Touring car 
Besides this splendid first prize we are 
going to give away 37 other prizes, 

Rearrange the figures in the above square 
in such a@ manner that they will count 1§ 
each way (horizontally and vertically) ang 
send us your answer together with your 
name and address neatly written on a 
sheet of paper and if your answer is cop 
rect we will at once mail you a splendig 
illustrated prize list describing the prizes ' 
and giving full information and rules, Ip 
case of ties general appearance, neatnegg 
and handwriting of entry will be consid- 
ered factors. If correct we will advise you 
by return mail of a simple condition to fut 
fill. Don’t send any money. You can bea 
prize winner without spending one cent of 
your money. 


Send your answer—act quickly. 


The Northwest Poultry Journal 
400 South Commercial, 
Salem, Oregon. 


Siven away as 


125 
Classified Advertisements 


MISCELLANEOUS 
FORTUNES MADE IN FLORIDA. SECURE 
first hand and authoritative information by read- 
ing Florida News, weekly illustrated magazine oa 
agricultural and farm products, real estate and 
development news. Send for copy. Before you 
oes. write us for ee expert oe 
on prope’ you contemp’ uying. 
News, 150 Tatayette St., New York. . 
OLD MONEY WANTED —DO YOU KNOW THAT 
coin collectors up to $100.00 for certain U. 
8. cents? And h premiums for all rare ‘coins? 
We buy all kinds. Send 4c for large coin folder, 
May mean much .profit to you. Numismatic (6, 
Dept. 546, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


FISTULA—HORSES CURED, $5. SEND NO 
money until cured, Coan Chemical Co., 


POEM WRITERS—WRITE RAY HIB- 
D96, 21 























NURSERY 
FRUIT TREES, GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
direct to planters in small or large lots by ex- 
press, freight or parcel post. 
Peaches, apples, plums, pears, cherries, grapes, 
nuts, berries, pecans, vines. Ornamental trees, 
vines and shrubs. Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 
101, Cleveland, Tenn. 
ALFRED BLACKBERRIES ARE 1% INCHES 
long, three inches around. Coreless, handy, 
bears heavily. Fall prices reduced over 60%. 
Catalog free. Sovtee Stromer (Originator), New 
Buffalo, Michigan, R. 1. 
100 THOUSAND CHOICE APPLE, PEA 
cherry, pear, plum trees. s. On leased 
land. Has to be moved. Greatly reduced prices 
for first quali Can ship C. 0. D. Teo 
H. Graves, Farina, Ill 
FOR SALE—60,000 ELBERTAS, WILEY BELLES, 
and Bracketts. Per thousand, 2 to 3 ft., $70.00; 
8 to 4 ft., $80.00; 4 to 5 ft., $90.00. Trees state 
inspected and true to name. J. T. 
Copeland, Shiloh, Georgia. 
NURSERY STOCK OF ALL KINDS. ALSO 1,000, 
000 straw’ y plants. State inspected. A. W. 
Schroeder, St. Peter, Ill. zs 


PATENTS AND TEADE-MARKS 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED, WHAT HAVE 
you? Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 531 Enright, St. 
Louis, Mo. 





Free ca 























TOBACCO 

HOMESPUN TOBACCO—CHEWING: 

1.50; ten, $2.50. g: five a one 
ten, $2.00; pipe free.. Pay when received. 

B. Watates Union, sson Mills, Kentucky. 
LOOK, - HERE — GUARANTEED, FRAGRANT, 

homespun tobacco. Five pounds 

chewing, ; smoking, $1.25. Samples, Me. 
Clark's River Plantation. Hazel, Kentucky. 
LEAF TOBACCO—CHEWING, 5 LBS., $1.50; », 

$2.50. Smoking, 5 Ibs., $1.25; 10, $2.00. Guar 
anteed. Pay when received. f 
Ford, Paducah, Ky. 
KENTUCKY HOMESPUN 

pounds che’ or five smoking, $1.00, pos 
Sample new sorghum free. Clements- Wettstals, 
Chambers, Ky. ‘ 











Pipe frée. 





————t 
— 








eee 


or unim land for sale. O. Hawley, Balt 


win, Wis. 


Kansas. 








TOBACCO — FOUR | 


De |: a 
WANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF FARM 
proved 


TYPEWRITERS, $10 AND UP. PAYMENTS d 
‘ypewriter Co., Shawnee, 1 
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FEW suggestions in regard to the 
A methods of obtaining winter egg 
xction might be helpful. It is 
slways a question of how much 
nad what kind of feed, or the type of 
ieken house that will determine the 
sper of eggs that are to be ob- 
j during the winter months. As 
patter of fact, one cannot point 
one single factor that is absolute- 
‘the governing one in controlling 
uction. A brief statement of 
my ofthe factors, which control to 
we degree the number of winter 
3; obtained from the flock, will be 
nat this time. " 


Management 


If js necessary to have pullets of 
s vigor and vitality that mature 


iy the first of November or not later - 


m the first of, December. To get 
wth necessary, the pullets 


-be well: fed. on a balanced. ra-,. 


during the fall months so that 
wen they are put in winter quarters 
y will have the hecessary maturity 


flesh to come into the laying con- 


n. before .cold:. weather sets ‘in. 


* from five to. seven. per cent. 


Increasing Winter Egg Produ ction 


make -a satisfactory scratch grain to 
be fed in a deep litter of straw, 
chopped corn-fodder or similar ma- 
terial. 


A suitable ground- mash can be 
made by mixing the following: 


° 100 pounds grotind oats. 


100 pounds ground corn, 
100 pounds bran. 

100 pounds giuten. 

100 pounds flour ‘niddlings. 


.30 pounds dried buttermilk. - 

‘60 pounds high protein meat meal or 
tankage. 

Under most conditions it will prob- 
ably pay to add a mineral mixture of 


- Mash is kept before. the- birds in an 
* open. self-feeding hopper. ail of the 


time so that they may have access to |. 


it té balance up with the grain which 
is, fed to meet the requirements of 
their bodies. 

- Green. food- can be supplied in the 
form:- of. silage, roots, soaked or 
sprouted. oats,..steamed clover. or al- 
falfa, Grit can-be supplied by scat- 
tering. a ayer: of sand over the floor 


.,ef' the chicken house. Oyster shell 


Without doubt the greatest evil in 


r poultry managément is over- 
Wing of the poultry house. 
: farm conditions at least three 
gre feet of floor space should be 
fated for each bird... In order to 
the use of the entire floor 
ce of the house, a board may be 
wed under. the roosts to prevent the 
jings from ‘contaminating ‘the 
If the dropping board is 
i 30 inches high and is not more 
six feet in width, it will not be 
whderneath ‘the dropping board. 
Mo insure equal distribution of light 
ie the floor,;a window..may be 
i under the dropping board. In 
ing-a2 window on’ the north -side 
it the house,. extreme care must be 
‘that it is put-in tight to prevent 

ble drafts. 
| Itis necessary to- have the house 
tructed so that direct sunlight 
feaches as much of the house as -pos- 
B. Ventilation must be thorough 
without drafts. In order to secure 
right amount of ventilation, the 
which should be on the: south 
,should be arranged so that direct 
ght, unintercepted by glass; and 
air may be admitted as occasion 
nds. Part-of the front of the 
@can be covered with Cel-O-Glass 
on frames so that during the 
yume it can be raised and during 
re ‘and stormy weather closed. 
at any time frost collects on the 
eof the house, it is a warning 
Proper ventilation is not being 
“ined. Fowls can. stand a great 
of cold, provided: it is dry, but 
y cannot stand dampness, which is 
ays found in poorly ventilated 








be feed necessary fer economical 
: egg production is not particu- 
y hard to obtain, but it is desir- 
iethat a variety be provided, We 
euat describe the feeds and the 


; : 


: of feeding in the following 






food, green food, oyster. shell, 
and water are all nécessary. for 
<o winter time. In the 
r, Or when the chickens are 
liberty of the farm, it is not 
onl them to obtain practically 
ingredients, but in the 
ler time they ‘must be af i. 
a a whale 


Un-- 


‘should .be,.kept before the birds in 


some kind of an open container, also 
an ample supply.of drinking water. 
If ‘liquid milk is available, the. dried 


. buttermilk may be omitted from the 


mash.: _. 

A suggestion, perhaps, might be 
worth while as tothe amount to feed. 
A ‘statement. based. upon the figures 
obtained at the Iowa Experiment. Sta- 


tion. ‘shows. that Rhode Island Reds: 


and that class. of chickens consume 


approximately one pound per-bird per.} 


week of the grain feed, shelled corn 
and whole oats. During the four win- 
ter months of November, December, 
January and February, they consumed 
two-thirds of .a pound per bird per 


, week of the mash. 


Leghorns and lighter breeds con-" 
sume: considerably less, approximate- 
ly ‘seven-eights. pound of. grain per | . 


bird: per. week and one-half pound per 


bird .per-week of the ‘mash daring the 
winter: period. : 


The: proportion of giein to mash 
may: be varied according to the condi- 
tion of the birds. If the birds seem 
to be loosing weight, increase the 
amount of grain feed. If they appear 
to be getting tco fat, reduce the 
aniount of grain feed so as to increase 
the mash consumption.: During the 
winter monthe itis very essential 
that: the birds go onto the roost with 


-& well-filled crop. of scratch feed. 


Disease 


Colds, catarrh, roup and the like- 


can best be kept out of the flock by 


controlling drafts and providing sun- 


light and thorough ventilation. As 


soon as any bird shows evidence. of.| 


. being out of condition, it should be 


TA 


end whole ots, one parte its 


removed from the, flock. An occa- 
sional use of an intestinal antiseptic 
should be given, such as bichloride of 


that are metal.) . This. will oftentimes 
prevent the spread or the nore of 


wtziom trouble: : 
The whole grains, a ground mash, 





‘Teacher—“Willie, aid your father | 


whip you Sas what you. did in school 


illie—"No, ma’am; he said the lick- 
ing would hurt him more than me.” 

Teacher—‘What nonsense! 
tather is. 


Your 


Pier, 


-This. 
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The big Petaluma hatchery is a 
collection of 1260 of these smalf 


electric incubators, 


This “electric hen” | 
covers: 560,000 eggs 


The world’s leugent electric 
hatchery, with a season’s output 
of 3,000,000 baby chicks, is now 
in operation at Petaluma, Cal- a 
ifornia. _ eee 
Electric fans circulate the electri- 
cally heated air, maintaining. a 
uniform temperature for the 
560,000 eggs covered by this 
‘electric hen” at a setting. 
Hatching and brooding chickens 
by electricity is now an established 
practice, not only in big commercial 
plants, but.on small poultry farms 
where electricity is available. 


At peak load the 
Petaluma Hatchery 
uses 800 horse-power 
of electricity, gener- 
ated in the plant of 
the Pacific. Gas & 
Electric Company, 
and delivered 
through G-E trans- 
formers. The hatch- 
ery is ventilated by 
G-E motored fans. 


GENERAL ELECTRIO 





Above All, Good Fences 
are Most Important 


Your land is too valuable to waste asquare 





foot in uneven,’ fence! Your repu- 
tation is too important to your - 
bor’s good will by disputed boundaries.Crops 





you to take-a chance on damage and loss} 
Be safe and sure. See that your hard- 





American Steel & Wire Company 
Chicago New Yor Birmingham Daila ) ‘ : ' 


1s Tel tae) 








Wiikey aoe aympelhy, met; 3 3 —— barsine-aahelsinin 
emeton "Subscribe for the American Fruit Grower Magazine 
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Beekeeping for Fruit 


Growers 
(Continued from page 32) 

Mix egg and honey; stir in beaten 
eggs. Add baking powder and flour 
sifted together, and add chopped dates 
and nuts. Bake in long, flat tin. Mix- 
ture should not be more than one- 
fourth inch high; when baked will 
be about one-half inch high. Cut in 
strips one-half inch wide and three 
inches long. Pack away in crock; roll 
in powdered sugar before serving. 





Protect Yeur Combs from 
Wax Moths . 


N STORING your combs for winter, 

be sure that no wax moths are per- 
mitted to remain in the supers. This 
is especially true if the combs are to 
stored in a warm basement or 
cellar. Each comb should be looked 
at carefully, and if any signs of wax 
moths are present, the entire lot 
should be fumigated with carbon bi- 
sulphide, which can be secured at a 
local drug store. In preparing to 
fumigate, stack the supers in piles of 
six or seven, and have a tight cover 
on each stack. Provide a measuring 
cup that will hold one ounce of carbon 
bisulphide. For each stack of six or 
seven hives, pour one measure of the 
liquid in on the frames of the top 
super. The fumes of the carbon bisul- 
phide work downward and quickly 
penetrate into every crevice and space 
in the combs. If the hive bodies are 
stored in a mothproof room, one treat- 
ment will be sufficient, but if there 
are cracks or crevices through which 
the moths may enter, then a second 
fumigation should be made some two 
or four weeks following the first. Car- 
bon bisulphide is explosive. Be care- 
ful not to bring lighted matches or 
cigars into the room where the fumi- 
gation is going on. 


Give Your Bees Plenty of 


Stores for Winter 


O NOT forget that if you neglect 

to provide ample stores for win- 
ter, you cannot have good colonies of 
bees next spring. Each colony should 
contain at least 25 pounds of sugar 
syrup or honey stores when put in 
winter quarters. 


Ramblesofa Horticulturist 
(Continued from page 7) 
industry. Already it has practically 
wiped out the avocado groves around 
Homestead -on the east coast. All 
over lower Florida in the citrus sec- 
tions one sees groves broken up into 
sub-divisions. In many cases of this 
kind the owners or sub-dividers have 
discontinued caring for their groves. 
Furthermore, some grove owners, an- 
ticipating early sale of their groves, 
are tightening the ropes on the care 
of them. All of these things, taken 
together, will no doubt reduce the 
average quality of Florida fruit. Co- 
operatives and dealers should give es- 
pecial attention to this matter and 
gerade the fruit carefully to overcome 
the obstacle as far as possible. Some 
help will be derived during the com- 
ing winter from the fact that the crop 
is from 25 to 40 per cent short this 
year due to a poor bloom and to the 
citrus aphis. The reduction in yield 
caused by sub-division is probably off- 
setting the increase in production 
a new groves coming into bear- 


ing. 

J. B. Richards of Maitland, Fla., for- 
merly fellow county agent with the 
‘writer in Illinois, gave me a day of his 
valuable time and showed me many 
groves and things of interest in and 
around Orlando. Mr. Richards is de- 
veloping a nice grove near Maitland 
and is also doing some real estate 
work in connection. He is rapidly 


he 








making himself known among the 
Florida growers and is a director of 
the Orange County Sub-exchange of 
the Florida Citrus Exchange. 

insect Control and Cultural Methods 


‘A government experiment station 
is located at Orlando. 


F. A, Wolf, D. 


C. McBride, W. J. Bach and H. R. 
Fulton kindly explained: the work in 
progress. Important service has been 
given Florida growers in the control 
of many insect pests and diseases, in- 
cluding the citrus aphis, melanose, 
scale, etc. The station has a large 
assortment of species and varieties of 
citrus fruits which is very interesting. 
County Agent Kime of Orange 

county gave me sufficient of his time 
to explain the cultural methods most 
commonly practiced. Since most of 
the land is quite sandy, heavy fertiliz- 
ing is necessary. Three applications 
are made a year, one in February, a 
second in June,. and the third in 
November. Each time from 25 to 40 
pounds of high-grade complete fertil-~ 
izer are broadcasted under the trees 
and worked into the soil. Clean culti- 
vation is practiced all winter. A cover 
crop is started in June. Crotolaria is 
giving excellent satisfaction. Cowpeas 
are also popular. Many growers sow 
no cover crop but allow beggar weed 
or native grass to grow up after culti- 
vation is stopped. The°cover crop is 
plowed under in November as a rule, 
following which clean cultivation is 
practiced all winter. 


State Citrus Station at Lake Alfred 


After visiting the Orlando section, 
I stopped at the state experiment sta- 
tion at Lake Alfred, which is near 
Winter Haven. Superintendént J. H. 
Jefferies kindly showed me the work 
in progress. A considerable quantity 
of citrus seedlings growing in a propa- 
gating house showed marked varia- 
tions in size; this result agrees with 
that obtained in California. Mr. Jef- 
feries showed me a special propa- 
gating frame developed at the station. 
By means of this, it has been possible 
to root citrus cuttings quite success- 
fully, about 75 per cent of them tak- 
ing root. In the field rather large 
plantings of citrus trees were in 
evidence. The most interesting thing 
to me was the effect of various root- 
stocks on the growth and quality of 
oranges. Rows of oranges propa- 
gated on different stocks showed im- 
portant differences in size of trees 
and character of the fruit. Rough 
lemon stock produces the most vig- 
orous and the earliest fruiting trees 
and the largest fruit, but the fruit is 
rough-ahd of inferior quality on most 
soils. The quality can be influenced 
to some extent by cultivation. Sweet 
orange stock causes the trees to re- 
tain the fruit well, the fruit is of good 
quality and the trees reach good size, 
but the roots are susceptible to root 
rot. Planting the trees somewhat 
shallow will help to eliminate this 
trouble. Sour orange stock produces 
trees resistant to root rot and the 
fruit is of high quality. 

There is a great deal of discussion 
amohg citrus growers about rootstecks. 
Most of them think the sour orange 
stock is best. However, the growers 
in Polk county take serious exception 
to this. They have made money from 
trees propagated on rough lemon 
stock, and they claim this is the best 
stock. Persons in other sections con- 
cede that the Polk ‘county growers, 
because of their soil, can probably 
grow a better orange on rough orange 
stocks than growers in most other 
places, but at the same time many of ° 
them feel that the superior quality of 
fruit from other sections has helped . 
Polk county to get better prices for 
its fruit than would be the case if it 
were the only kind of fruit going out 
of Florida. 


Fruit and Produce Auction 


(Continued from page 10) 

ing has prevailed. Some have had the 
impression that most of the products 
sold at auction are of poor quality, 
damaged, or in bad condition, and 
must be sold immediately at any 
price. It is believed that this miscon- 
ception is diminishing rapidly. In 
fact, one good effect that the auctions 
have on the fruit and vegetable indus- 
try is that they encourage uniform: 
grading and packing in standardized * 
containers. As a rule, produce offered 
in any other way cannot be handled 
profitably through auctions. 








More commodities would probably 
be sold at auction in volume, the study 
indicates, if it were not for present 
methods of financing crop production 
by dealers. In some instances auction 
companies have made advances to 
growers or shippers to assist in financ- 
ing shipments intended for auction. 


Wide Assortment of Buyers 

Practically all classes of the whole- 
sale buying trade are represented at 
the auction, so that a buyer can be 
found at some price for each line 
offered if the goods have some mer- 
chantable value. The commodities 
are sorted into “lines” so the buyer 
at auction can get the variety, grade 
and size he wants and is not com- 
pelled to purchase something he does 
not need along with it. A few com- 
modities are not adapted to auction 
selling for various reasons and in 
some instances conditions are such 
that it does not seem likely that these 
commodities will soon be sold at auc- 
tion. Motor trucks are mentioned as 
being a factor of increasing impor- 
tance in the development of the auc- 
tion. Some of the truck lines have ex- 
tended their delivery operations from 
30 to 50 miles outside the markets. 
In Chicago, eight motor truck line 
operators purchased nearly eight per 
cent of the two and three-quarter mil- 
lions of packages sold by one auction 
company. during one year. 


Are Good Indicators of 
Market Values 

The auctions exercise a considerable 
influence as an indicator of market 
values, says the Department of Agri- 
culture. The auction prices, made 
public immediately after the sale by 
trade publications, by newspapers, and 
by price-realized catalogs published by 
the auction companies, are used to a 
large extent as the basis for market 
reports issued by governmental and 
private agencies. Prices realized by 
the auction sales on well-established 
auction commodities are _ reflected 
directly in street sales. 

Some companies operate on a strict- 
ly cash basis. Most of the companies 
guarantee the solvency of their buy- 
ers and settle with the receivers with- 
in 24 or 48 hours after the sale so 
that any losses from bad accounts are 
borne by the company. 

The shipping point inspection cer- 
tificates now issued co-operatively un- 
der federal and state auspices have 
made possible the development of the 
F. O. B. auction, that.is, the sale in 
advance of-arrival of cars in transit. 
During the first six months of the 
operation of these F. O. B. auction 
companies, they had sold an aggre- 
gate of nearly 9000 cars of fruit and 
produce valued at more than $6,000,- 
000. 


Auctions 





Vermont Society Holds 
Orchard Meet 
(Continued from page 10) 
and poorest of nursery trees usually 
made poor orchard trees, and that the 
bigger and better trees made better 
fruit trees in the orchard in the long 


n. 

The package and basket question 
was discussed by President F. C. Hol- 
brook of Brattleboro. Mr. Holbrook 
believes that a 14-quart basket -or 
smaller package for local trade is al- 
most ideal, but that the general mar- 
ket trade is not yet ready for any- 
thing but the standard bushel box and 


_the standard barrel. 


Following the program, an orchard 
tour was taken to many other inter- 
esting orchards in Addison county, 
which is famous for its good orchards. 
The Belmont Orchards of C. L. Wither- 
elt at Shoreham and at Cornwall 
proved an inspiration, as: were also 
those of W. A. Stalker at Shoreham 

“William J. Anderson. Mr. Wither- 
ell has made a specialty of the Red 
Delicious and the McIntosh and had 
some very fine crops on display. An 
apple sizing machine was in opera- 
tion at the Belmont Orchards. 

The Vermont State Collegeof Agri- 
culture was well represented‘ by J. L. 
Hills, Dean and Director of the col- 
lege and station; Thomas Bradlee, 


American Fruit Grower Magazyy, 





Director of the Extension 
and Prof. M. B. Cummings, 
turist. 
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Horticy}. 











Effect on Peach 


Crop 
By C. A. Whittle 


A DROUGHT of unusual duration 

and intensity recently betfelj the 
peach growing section of Georgia and 
the Carolinas. This drought did not 
materially, affect the crop gathereg 
in June and July. In fact, the crop 
was fairly heavy and the prices 9p. 
tained remunerative. 

But the effect of the drought wip 
no doubt be felt on next year’s crop 
The bud wood is scant as a rule 
—— in some cases than it should 

e. : 

One reason the Georgia peach crop 
of next year will not be as large ag 
it might have been, is that grass wag 
allowed to compete too freely with 
the trees for the available moisture 
In other words, some of the orchards 
have not been thoroughly cultivated 
and the grass took moisture which the 
trees have needed very much during 
the drought season for providing buq 
wood growth for next year’s crop. 

Another reason is that the fertility 
of the soils has not been kept up in 
some of the orchards. The main reg. 
son for this is probably the loss gus. 
tained by growers on the 1924 crop, 
this loss reducing their ability to 
make the usual applications of fer. 
tilizer. 

One of the compensations of the 
drought has been the reduction of 
losses due to rot. The shipping 
quality of the southern peach for the 
past season has been good, also due 
in a measure to the dry weather, 


Drought’s 





Florida Appropriation for 
Citrus Aphis Work 
D 


URING the past year the state of 
Florida spent $10,000 for citrus 
aphis control, an insect which has be 
come quite serious in the last couple 
of years. Because of the necessity for 
immediate action, the State Plant 
Board appropriated this money from 
the emergency appropriation of $50, 
000 made primarily for citrus canker 
control. This action was well taken, 
considering the importance of the ci- 
trus industry to Florida. More money 
could well be expended on investiga 
tions of the citrus aphis, and it would 
seem that the plant board would be 
justified in spending another $10,000 
for developing better control methods 
for this serious pest. ’ 


Provide Good Drainage for 


Peach Trees 


| PREPARATION for the winter, 
don’t forget to clear the grass and 
weeds from around your fruit trees. 
This will probably prevent a great 
deal of mice injury. 

In the case of. peach trees and cer 
tain other tender fruits, it is advisable 
to mound the earth around the trees 
to prevent water from standing near 
them. We-have known serious winter 
killing to result from water standing 
in low places’ about the trees. 








‘THE FALL planting of fruit trees 
and most small fruits in New 
York is not approved by the New 
York Agricultural Experiment Station. 
An exception is made in the case 

gooseberries and currants. These 
two fruits shed their leaves early it 
the fall and start growth very early in 


-the spring. Furthermore, they are 


quite hardy. Therefore, fall planting 
will prove successful with them. 
The reason fall planting of most 
fruits: in.New York is discouraged bY 
the station is because the winters fre 
quently come on quickly, resulting in 
severe damage unless the soil 


* moisture conditions are exactly 


Such losses do not occur every yea 
but tests show that they happen oftes 
enough to make fall planting inadvis- 
able, 
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Touring - $525 
Roadster - 525 
Coupe - 675 
Sedan- - 775 
a 45 


Express 

Truck Chassis 5 5 0 
ALL PRICES F. O. B. 
FLINT, MICHIGAN 
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the biggest factor in economy 






























for Economical Transportation 





Fine quality built into an automobile makes it run 
well, wear well and look well for a long time. It keeps 
satisfaction high and operating costs low ~ When 
you can get fine quality at a low purchase price 
you have gained the highest degree of economy in 
the ownership of an automobile ~ Because Chevrolet 
represents the highest type of quality car at low cost 
it has been the choice of over two million people. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Study the Crane 
No other water system offers 
you all these advantages 


Running water contributes so much to your health and wealth 
it is worth your while to read carefully these exclusive ad- 
vantages which the Crane water system alone offers you 


OMPARISON is welcomed by the Crane 
automatic water system. Check it from 
every viewpoint. Study it from any angle. 


How does it compare with city water supply? 
At one-third the cost city dwellers pay, it brings 
every city water convenience to your farm. 


What about price? Crane does not make a 
cheap system but the one that will serve you 
longer and better at the lowest cost per year. 


Its quality? Over-sized parts, ~~~ 


drop-forged bronze units and bear- 
ings machined to .0005 inch are 
typical of the quality in every 
detail of the Crane system. 


Saves care —cuts repairs 


Is it trouble-free? No other system 
is so simple. In no other are all 


parts so accessible. Only Crane 
has a patented oil gauge which 
tells when oil is needed even in 
the dark. And every system is 
tested for five hours under full 


every need of farm and home: capacities range 
from 200 to 6,000 gallons an hour, for deep or 
shallow wells, for electric or gasoline power. 


Further, Crane is the only company that as- 
sures satisfaction from the entire installation. 
You get the same dependable Crane quality in 
every unit from pipes and fittings to fixtures 
for bathroom, laundry, kitchen and barn. 


Isn’t this the kind of water supply you want? 
Can you afford any other kind? 


One water system, and only one, 
gives you all these essentials to long, 
trouble-free water supply with the 
greatest operating economy and the 
lowest cost per year. It is the Crane 
Automatic Water System. 


Get complete information 


Decide that you and your family 
will enjoy the health, comfort and 
convenience it provides. Write for 
the name of the plumbing contrac- 
tor or dealer in your city who han- 




















Crane brings you city comforts of running 
water at one-third the cost city dweliers pay 








Shallow Well 
Electric System 
200 an hour capacity, 


OP ees ¥120 


working pressure. It must be right 
before it can leave the factory. 


dles the Crane water system. Ask 
too for a free booklet on water 
systems. Address Crane Co., 836 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Crane deep well automatic water systems 
are built to meet every requirement at lowest 
cost. Supplied in a wide range of capacities 


Will it meet your requirements? 
There is a Crane system that fit © 








Write for your free copy of the Crane booklet on automatic water systems 


CRANE 


Address all inquiries to Crane Co., Chicago 
GENERAL .OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Fifty Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 

Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton and Montreal 

CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, SHANGHAI 

CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 

CRANE-BENNETT, Ltpv., LONDON 

C2 CRANE: PARIS, NANTES, BRUSSELS 


1855 » + CRANE VALVES « - 1925 




















The profits a Crane system makes on the ‘arm 
pays for the comfort it brings to your hame 





